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N silent desolation, surrounded by swamps and malaria, there 
rises in the plain of Pestum the famous temple of Poseidon, the 
best preserved of all the extant Hellenic temples. ‘‘A tale of the 
ages olden,” —thus it impressed us as we saw it not long ago in the 
light of the evening sun. ‘‘ The sun rules’”—such is the expres- 
sion in modern Greece for the sinking king of day, a popular ex- 
pression understood only by one whose eye has seen the color-mar- 
vels of evening in the southland, which, proceeding from the 
throne of that monarch, deck as by magic sea and land, moun- 
tain and valley, earth and sky with a chromatic splendor that 
no artist can imitate—yonder the shimmering sea, the purple-surg- 
ing, sacred salt-tide of Homer ; here proud mountains veiled in ten- 
der violet ; between them the soundless plain once famous for its 
rose-gardens, and in the plain that temple, transfigured by the 
roseate, odorous haze ; above us the sky, as blue as when blooming 
life filled these fields now desolate for centuries, as smiling as 
when, twenty-four hundred years agone, Hellenic faith erected the 
temple—thus we saw that majestic construction, and then left that 
region, bearing with us deep and imperishable impressions. 

The temple at Pestum is an eloquent surviving witness of 
struggles of world-wide significance, such as earth has not seen be- 
fore or since, we mean the two centuries of conflict beginning with 
Constantine, in which, as is commonly said, paganism succumbed 
to victorious Christianity. Two hundred years! A long time, so 
long that we cannot possibly assume that from the start Christian- 
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ity was facing in paganism a weak, half-dead opponent. It must 
be that this opponent possessed great vitality if it was only after 
two hundred years that he could be declared conquered by a 
church which was supported by the most powerful of allies, the 
State. 

We speak of a two hundred years’ conflict between Christian- 
ity and paganism. Is the expression correct? Was then this 
struggle a purely spiritual struggle, and did the victory consist in 
a conquest of the spirit of paganism by the spirit of Christianity? 
And was there an inner victory won, which resulted in the disap- 
pearance of the outward evidences of pagan life, as, for instance, 
the temples? We speak of a ‘‘fall,’’ an ‘‘overthrow”’ of Hellenic- 
Roman paganism. Does this mean that those two hundred years 
destroyed the moral and religious tendencies of paganism so that 
mankind was transformed, first inwardly and then, as a conse- 
quence of this, outwardly? 

In the temple of Pzstum we see a lifeless relic of paganism ; 
the present article will show forth some of its living relics. 

With Constantine, the first so-called ‘‘Christian " emperor, the 
power of the State was turned against paganism. While the pagan 
Roman emperors had endeavored to annihilate Christianity by an- 
nihilating the individual Christians, the Christian Roman emperors 
resorted to another method for accomplishing their ends. In order 
to exterminate paganism they directed their attack against pagan 
worship, which was the means, according to the Roman point of 
view, of preserving for all mankind the favor of the guardian gods. 
The government attempted to abolish this by violence in order 
thus to deprive paganism of the means of self-manifestation, the 
very condition of existence. As a matter of course acts of violence 
could not abolish the religious spirit and tendency of paganism, 
and the fact that two hundred years were required for a by no 
means complete outward Christianisation shows how little virtue 
there was in the violent measures of government. 

Measures against the pagan Roman worship could not fail to 
strike the temples at the very first. The closing, evacuation or de- 
struction of the temples, as well as their use for the construction of 
churches and other purposes, began under Constantine and his 
sons, but did not assume considerable headway until the end of the 
century of Constantine (the 4th), under Emperor Theodosius. The 
Church hailed him as a second Joash, of whom the Old Testament 
says: ‘‘And all the people of the land went to the house of Baal 
and brake it down; his altars and images brake they in pieces 
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thoroughly.” (2 Kings, xi. 18.) At this time the Church began 
to call out the hosts of her monks for the destruction of the tem- 
ples, and among the bishops there were not a few who flattered 
themselves that they possessed the spirit, the power and the call- 
ing of Elijah. Such a one was, for instance, Theophilus, bishop 
of Alexandria, who thoroughly destroyed the world-famed temple 
of Serapis at that place and also destroyed the unapproachable, mys- 
terious, miraculous image of the great Serapis. The Church was 
filled with rejoicings, for she believed that the fall of this temple 
was a glorious victory for Christianity. For the vanished Serapis 
the Church offered compensation in ‘‘ king” Christ, and the heathen 
who were converted by such deeds now expected all that they had 
formerly hoped and obtained from Serapis from Christ, who as- 
sumed the guardianship of the Nile-gauge which had formerly stood 
in the temple of Serapis. Such was the dispensation of the Church. 
For the honor of Christ and the pursuit of their own salvation bands 
of ‘monks, fanatical or instigated by fanatics, undertook in those 
days regular crusades against the temples, and in Canopus (Egypt), 
for instance, razed to the ground all the temples, although they 
made compensation by providing for the construction of Christian 
sanctuaries and furnishing them with relics of the saints in the 
place of the expelled gods, in whom the whole Church of that time 
recognised real powers, called ‘‘dz#mons,” which according to the 
notions of that time were subdued by the magi spell of the Church. 
Such a crusade was undertaken in Syria by the trooper-bishop 
Marcellus, attended by gladiators, soldiers, and monks, and in 
Gaul Bishop Martin, elevated from the camp to be a Church offi- 
cial, could not repress his warlike ardor and directed it against 
temples and ‘‘demons.” No wonder that the Frankish rulers 
chose this bishop for their patron saint and took with them on their 
crusades as a palladium that guarded and guaranteed victory the 
mitre of Saint Martin. The clergy, who had charge of this palla- 
dium at home and on the way, received from the ‘‘ cappa” (hat, or 
mitre) referred to the name ‘‘ cappelani,” and the receptacle which 
contained the palladium was called ‘‘cappella” (hat-box). This 
‘‘cappa,” then, served the same purpose for the Christian Frank- 
ish princes as for A2neas that palladium which he took with him 
from Troy (Azneid, I., 378), or as that famous ‘‘ancile” (shield) 
which was regarded in Rome as a direct gift of heaven, or as that 
famous image of Mary in Constantinople, which at the. beginning 
of the fifth century was dedicated to public worship by Pulcheria, 
sister of the Emperor Theodosius II., and in critical times was 
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fastened as a protection to that portion of the wall which was most 
exposed to hostile attacks. Constantine had the very same expec- 
tation of the cross, celeste signum Dei, when he substituted it for 
the pagan emblems that had been worshipped as divine. 

While in the Orient the temples were quite thoroughly cleaned 
away, in the Occident, and especially in Italy, they received very 
different treatment. We are told of no scenes of vandalism, nor of 
trooper-bishops and crusades against the temples of Italy. Monas- 
ticism did not appear there until later, and this absence of fanatic 
mobs of monks preserved the temples from the fate that befell 
them in the Orient. In Italy in the course of the two centuries be- 
ginning with Constantine only a small portion of the temples were 
violently destroyed; on the contrary they were evacuated, closed, 
deprived of their revenues and consequently of their administra- 
tion ; many, after their pillars had been taken away for Christian 
purposes, fell into ruins, many were transformed into churches, 
many survived these two centuries to meet later one of the fates 
just mentioned or to be destroyed by earthquakes. Many temples, 
chiefly in Sicily, have defied the ravages of time until the present 
day. Itis true, the number of theatres preserved is much greater, 
a fact that is easily explained. For when the temples had long 
been desolate in Italy the pagan theatre still flourished, together 
with beast-baiting and gladiatorial combats, which for instance did 
not cease in Rome until the beginning of the fifth century. The 
temples in Naples disappeared almost utterly, but only grad- 
ually in the succeeding centuries, likewise in Tarentum (Taranto) 
and in Palermo. The effects of #n earthquake may be seen in the 
temple ruins of Girgenti and Selinus in Sicily, and in Calabria 
more than a hundred years ago a fearful earthquake destroyed 
many remains of temples. It is remarkable that in two places the 
Greek word for temple, Vaos, has been preserved. Capo di Nao is 
the name to-day among the Calabrian people for that promontory 
on the Gulf of Tarentum where still a single column marks the 
place of the temple of Hera. Near the modern Monteleone the 
same word calls attention to the site of a temple. 

This extensive sparing of the temples in Italy fifteen hundred 
years ago proves on the one hand that the Chritian emperors did 
not and could not carry out all that they decreed, and on the other 
hand that the people were free from Christian fanaticism. It would 
have been an easy matter to destroy all the temples of Italy 


1 The spectacle of beast-baiting was permitted as late as the sixth century, and that by the 
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in the course of fifty years, yet what could have been accom- 
plished in a short space of time was not completed in two hundred 
years. When the Normans took possession of Sicily in the elev- 
enth century they found there numerous Mohammedan sanctuaries 
erected by the Arabian conquerors. In Palermo there were several 
hundred temples and mosques. All these were destroyed in no 
time at all by the order of the Norman leaders ; the same in Bari 
and elsewhere. There is not a trace of such structures left. 

Now because ruins of temples were once very common things 
in Southern Italy it has come about in later centuries that the peo- 
ple in many cases regarded the ruins of secular edifices as remains 
of temples. Many a time the writer has strayed along the deserted 
strand of Baiz with its many ruins, praised by Horace as the most 
charming corner of the earth, and always heard the people there 
demonstrate the ruins of the baths to be the temples of every possi- 
ble Roman divinity. On the slope of Posilipo, near Naples, stands - 
the solitary ruin of a Roman bathing villa, known to-day in the 
popular language as the ‘‘Castle of the Ghosts.” In this title we 
hear an echo of the ancient belief in ‘‘d#mons” which was pre- 
served even by the Christians for centuries, and the stronghold of 
the belief in the mysterious magic of the pagan Roman world is 
shown by other ruins on Mount Posilipo where to this day a piece 
of ruined wall is entitled ‘‘the School of Virgil,” that is, the place 
where Virgil, who was regarded as a magician, taught his magic 
arts. In modern Sulmona, the birth-place of Ovid, popular songs 
speak of him to this day as a magician. 

For the judgment of past and present it is important to know 
the connexion between the oldest churches of Southern Italy and 
the pagan temples. 

Nearly all the oldest church structures originated in one of the 
three following ways: either they made use of all sorts of temple 
materials, and especially pillars, or they were built upon the same 
foundation which once bore a temple, or the temples were trans- 
formed into Christian churches. That is, pagan materials served 
to make the new Christian structure. This sort of church build- 
ings may serve as a simile to characterise the spiritual reconstruc- 
tion of those centuries. The Church of that time built a new spir- 
itual structure, but of pagan materials. 

In S. Clemente, on the road between Naples and Salerno, lies 
one of the least known and at the same time most remarkable 
churches of Christendom, notable because it has come down to our 
time almost unaltered, although it belongs without question to the 
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fifth century. It is a baptistery, and therefore round and provided 
with a variety of antique pillars. Pillars from what was once the 
temple of Apollo are seen in the church of S. Restituta in Na- 
ples, pillars from the temple of Poseidon in the pilasters of the ca- 
thedral in the same place. There are antique pillars in the old 
church of S. Costanzo on the island of Capri, which marks the 
place down by the sea where the ancient village of Capri stood, 
destroyed later by the Saracens. These are but a few of the in- 
stances from the oldest period of Southern Italian church struc- 
tures. When later the Lombards settled here and had princely 
residences in Salerno, Capua, and Benevento, they too used an- 
tique columns in their church edifices. It was some five hundred 
years before the supply of columns was exhausted. Toward the 
last Pestum became a rich source of supply. Thence the Norman 
duke Robert Guiscard brought the ancient columns for his cathe- 
dral at Salerno on which he inscribed himself ‘‘dux,”’ ‘‘ rex,” and 
‘‘imperator,” as may be read to-day. The atrium of this cathe- 
dral still shows the stolen columns of the proud Norman. From 
Pestum also the rich merchants of the once mighty Amalfi pro- 
cured a supply of columns for their cathedral. Twenty splendid 
granite columns, which adorn the cathedral of Gerace are of Hel- 
lenic origin, taken from the ruins of ancient Locri. The Norman 
duke Roger, who once resided in Melito (Calabria), procured col- 
umns from the ruins of Hipponion near the modern Monteleone. 

It is worth noting that the erection of such columns in 
churches, especially in the oldest times, was done in a very unsys- 
tematic way. They took what they found—and accordingly we 
see even yet pillars of very different kinds standing side by side. 
And a similar method was pursued by the Church of those centu- 
ries in its spiritual edifice. 

Just as they gathered up columns, so they did other pagan ob- 
jects which could be used in the churches for various purposes. In 
the cathedral at Naples we see a splendid basalt basin with beau- 
tiful reliefs showing the worship of Bacchus, snatched from some 
temple. It serves as a baptismal font! In the cathedral at Ter- 
racina is seen an ancient granite tub, in the cathedral at Amalfi an 
antique vase, in the cathedral at Syracuse a very pagan and secu- 
lar mixing-vessel. It is known that in many churches in Rome 
there are marble episcopal chairs which once stood in the bath- 
rooms of the public baths of Diocletian. Rome, indeed, gave a 
widely followed example in the gathering up of pagan material for 
ecclesiastical purposes. By this statement we mean not merely 
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bath chairs, and so forth, but we are thinking also of material for 
the spiritual edifice of the Church. 

Numerous antique sarcophagi with their pagan reliefs consti- 
tute an odd adornment of the older churches of Southern Italy. 
They are found, for instance in Salerno, Capua, Amalfi, Cava (in 
the monastery of S. Trinita), Palermo, and in Naples and Gir- 
genti. It is a strange sight when the eye is surprised in a Chris- 
tian church by Hellenic-Roman inscriptions and finds dancing bac- 
chantes where they should not be expected. The sarcophagus in 
Girgenti is famous, with its relief representing the legend of Hippo- 
lytus. When we come to examine the spiritual structure of the 
Church more closely we shall be still more surprised by mytholo- 
gical features of a different sort than by those on the sarcophagi 
mentioned. 

Little is preserved of the chief adornment of the temples, the 
statues of the gods, for while in Italy no sweat was wasted over de- 
liberate and violent destruction of the temples, during these two 
centuries of conflict the images of the gods were for the most part 
destroyed, and what is found in the museums, as at Naples, is but 
aremnant. For in that city images of the gods were so numerous 
that the proverb ran: ‘‘ You are more likely to meet a god than a 
man in Naples.’’ Only one of all the extant statues of the gods in 
Southern Italy has escaped the lot of imprisonment in a museum. 
It is a mutilated Ariadne which stands beside a fountain in the 
vicinity of Monteleone, where it is worshipped unto this day under 
the name of Santa Venere, just as Poseidon was worshipped in the 
temple at Pzstum, the divinity being identified with the statue. 
‘‘Saint Venus” is appealed to by women under certain circum- 
stances down to this day. And the harbor at that place is named 
after her: Porto Santa Venere. 

The temples from which the statues of the gods had disap- 
peared, when once they were changed into churches, or when new 
churches were built on their foundations, were straightway occu- 
vied by the ancient paganism under the guise of Christianity. The 
pagan rhetor Libanius, who in that period of conflict presented to 
the Roman emperor a defence of the endangered temples, was 
right: ‘* They may close the temples against the gods, but not the 
hearts of men.”” Some instances will illustrate this. 

The oldest church that was built within the walls of Naples in 
the sixth century (there were some churches built without the walls 
previous to this), stood upon the ruins of a temple of Artemis, 
and was dedicated to the Madonna. The latter took the place of 
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the former and assumed all of her former functions. In the ancient 
campanile of this church, built of brick, one may still see all man- 
ner of fragments of that temple. To this day in that church 
women ask of the Madonna precisely what was once asked of Ar- 
temis in the same place. On the slope of Posilipo, near Naples, 
there stands solitary on the shore a church of the Madonna on the 
spot where once sea-faring men could see a temple of Venus Eu- 
pleua, that is, the divinity who protected harbors and naviga- 
tion. To the present hour in the eyes of the fishermen the Ma- 
donna performs the same offices as did once Dame Venus, and gifts 
are brought to her altar as of old, and vows performed before her 
image as once they were before that of Venus Eupleua. There 
was in Naples a temple of Antinous, the well-known favorite of the 
Emperor Hadrian, who placed him among the gods, after the 
youth had incurred death for his sake. On the place of this temple 
has stood from early times the church of St. John the Baptist, who 
also incurred death for the sake of his Master. John the Baptist, 
then, in the simplest and most natural fashion, displaced Antinous 
' and assumed in the eyes of the so-called Christians the same office 
that Antinous had filled. In Terracina the church of S. Cesareo 
stands upon a temple of Augustus; in Messina St. Gregory dis- 
placed Jupiter in the same manner, and in Girgenti Zeus was like- 
wise obliged to flee before S. Gerlando; and when Saint Benedict 
came to Monte Cassino in the sixth century, S. Martino, that war- 
like saint, chased away Apollo, who, as we all know, had pierced 
with his dart the serpent Python. On the highest point in modern 
Pozzuoli stands the cathedral of Saint Proculus on the foundation 
of a splendid temple of Augustus which the Apostle Paul saw when 
he landed there. One who travels along the magnificent mountain 
road toward Sorrento and enters the divinely favored plain at 
Meta, covered with fragrant orange groves, will find in Meta a fa- 
mous church of the Madonna which offers the same miraculous 
cures that were once sought on the same spot in a temple of Mi- 
nerva Medica. From the fifth century there has existed in a cave 
on the majestic promontory of Monte Gargano in Apulia the an- 
cient sanctuary of St. Michael, who expelled from the place in the 
fifth century the oracular demons of Kalchas. We shall later hear 
more of this famous shrine. At Marsala (in Sicily) a church of 
S. Giovanni was built above the cave and magic spring of a sibyl, 
and there the saint still dispenses oracles, that is, has displaced the 
sibyl. On the summit of Monte Vergine near Naples once stood a 
sanctuary of the Magna Mater (Cybele), and when S. Guiglielmo 
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built his cells there as a hermit he found the remains of the sanc- 
tuary, which had been a pilgrim shrine of the pagans down to the 
days of the last emperors. Upon the ruins was erected a church 
of the Madonna which was soon equipped with a famous miracu- 
lous image (imago prodigiosa), and thus once more a ‘‘magna 
mater” reigns there, who is so highly esteemed that this shrine at- 
tracts more than fifty thousand pilgrims every year at Pentecost. 
In the sixth century a pagan asked the monk Isidor what dif- 
ference there was between the magna mater Cybele and the 
Madonna. 

One of the best examples is furnished us in the Madonna del 
Capo (of the Promontory). On the towering Licinian promontory 
near Croton on the Gulf of Tarentum stood formerly the temple of 
Hera Lucina, the religious centre for all the Hellenic colonies of 
that coast, a shrine of solemn pilgrimage to which came every year 
a brilliant-hued procession, just as in Athens to the Parthenon. 
Forty-eight marble columns enclosed this sanctuary, which stood 
in the midst of a murmuring fir grove and guarded immense treas- 
ures, which, however, even a Hannibal spared, fearing the wrath 
of the divinity. When this temple came into Roman possession it 
- retained its popularity, the only change being that the name of the 
goddess was changed to Juno Lucina. Then Christianity entered 
the country, and in the fifth century the bishop of Croton changed 
that temple into a church. Again only a slight change was made, 
for the divinity whose image was displayed there was now called 
Mary, but in her function and influence she was all that Juno had 
been. Afterwards as before processions went up thither, after- 
wards as before vows were performed, afterwards as before women 
appealed in the most important concerns of life to Mary-Juno- 
Hera. Pythagoras, who developed his chief activity in Croton, 
induced the women there to lay their ornaments on the altar of 
Hera. In later times many Christian virgins did the same before 
they renounced the world and entered the cloister. That temple 
of the Madonna was left solitary when the Saracens devastated the 
coast, the sacred image was taken to Croton, but the temple itself 
remained in good preservation for a long time. Finally it was de- 
stroyed by a bishop of Croton, who constructed a palace for him- 
self out of the material. This man bore the name Lucifero and 
lived about the year 1520. To-day it may be said of the temple: 


“ Only one lofty column 
Tells of its vanished splendor.” 
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Finally an example from Sicily. On Mount Eryx in the north 
part of the island, illumined by sunshine or veiled in clouds, there 
overlooked the sacred salt tide the temple-sanctuary of Aphrodite, 
famous throughout antiquity among both Greeks and Romans. 
The temple has disappeared, but on the same height, called Monte 
S. Giugliano, the graciously smiling, loving Madonna is wor- 
shipped. Aphrodite kept there her sacred doves, and to this hour 
doves are to be seen fluttering about the mountain and the sacred 
spot, for no priestly conjuration has been able to remove this relic 
of paganism. A strange testimony this! 

In this rechristening of the old gods also an example was set 
- the church by eternal Rome, this episcopal capital which had been 
Christianised outwardly at the end of the fourth and the beginning 
of the fifth century. Pagan mothers there were in the habit of 
taking their sick children to the sanctuary of Romulus and implor- 
ing aid of him who had been suckled by the she-wolf on that spot. 
The church did not want the Christianised mothers to be deprived 
of any comfort, and accordingly erected a Christian sanctuary there 
and established in it St. Theodorus, to whom mothers appealed 
just as before they had done to Romulus. This transformation 
took place in the fourth century, and the church referred to, a 
round structure of brick, partly ancient material, still stands. Two 
centuries later eternal Rome crowned the work of rechristening by 
transforming the Pantheon, the temple dedicated to all the gods, 
into a church sacred to all the martyrs, after taking into it whole 
wagon-loads of holy bones. 

Even in the fourth century many a man of deeper insight com- 
plained of the merely nominal Christianity of the masses who were 
floating with the current. These were the voices of prophets in the 
wilderness. There is a mournful sound in the judgment of Augus- 
tine upon his time: ‘‘ Jesus is seldom sought for his own sake.’ 
It is a painful saying when Chrysostom compares the church of his 
time with a woman who has retained only the empty chests in 
which her wealth had been. While even such superior minds were 
by no means able to escape entirely the spell of paganism, others 
floated along with this tide that was submerging the church with- 
out being aware that they were dominated by paganism. We mean 
to include all those churchmen of the two centuries of conflict who 
assigned to the saints and martyrs the very same function which, 
according to the doctrines of the Stoics and the Neo-Platonists, be- 
longed to heroes, demons, and guardian spirits. Without difficulty 
the outwardly Christianised pagan masses found again in the 
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church what they had just surrendered. The Spartans had apotheo- 
sised their Lycurgus, the Hellenes Hercules and other heroes, 
the Romans their emperors (including Constantine), Hadrian had 
deified his Antinous. The Church did the same with its martyr- 
heroes. The Church said: ‘Juno Lucina is a false divinity ; 
Mary is the true intercessor between men and the Most High.” 
This was the ‘‘lenitas,” the mild method, of the Church, which 
often made pagans Christians by the wholesale but gave to Chris- 
tianity a pagan form and accordingly reared a spiritual edifice that 
corresponded with the Church edifices of those centuries of con- 
flict. In both pagan material was used. The protection of pagan 
deities which had been secured by pagan religious ceremonies 
made way for Christian ceremonies which ensured the guardian 
care of Christian divinities. The fact remained, only the name 
was changed. 

For the better understanding of the above it must be remem- 
bered how deeply rooted in the heart of a Hellenic-Roman pagan 
was the need of reaching with faith and hope those deities of a 
lower grade, which, as intercessory divinities, were nearer to man, 
and furthermore what support the Hellenic-Roman religious faith 
had received in this direction from the philosophical doctrines of 
the second century. Then we must consider in this connexion the 
well-known fact that during the first Christian centuries new divin- 
ities and new forms of worship were constantly being introduced 
from the Orient and willingly received. So the Hellenic-Roman 
pagan world was accustomed to hear of new and powerful aiding 
and atoning divinities, and the yearning human heart turned with 
especial readiness to those divinities and forms of worship which 
promised atonement. Why, men asked, should they not give a 
trial to Christianity which blazed, a propitious planet, above the so- 
called Christian emperors, which promised to the longing human 
heart the true aiding and atoning divinities, substituted a brilliant 
ceremonial for the splendor of pagan worship, and received all pos- 
sible aid favor and encouragement from the great ones of the 
age? Moreover the charitable institutions of all sorts within the 
Church and its membership constituted an especial attraction for 
the people of the poorer classes. As early as 325A. D., indeed, com- 
plaint was made by the Council of Nicza of the defective prepara- 
tion of the catechumens. Finally I call attention to the fact 
that the Hellenic-Roman pagan world never hesitated to modify 
newly introduced divinities or to recognise in them their own 
heathen deities. When, for instance, the worship of Mithras, the 
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Persian god of light, was introduced, traces of which may still be 
seen in a cave on the island of Capri, the religious Roman merely 


_ saw in Mithras his own pagan deity Sol (the sun). The Pheenician 


Astarte was modified by the Hellenes into Aphrodite, and she in 
turn became among the Romans Venus. Tacitus was able to see 
in the Germanic gods those of his native Rome. Thus we see the 
reason why it was so easy for the outwardly Christianised pagans 
to feel at home on the Christian Olympus with its saints and its 
Mary, especially as the nature of the religion suffered no change. 
It was afterwards as before a matter of ceremonial, that is, the es- 
sence of certain performances which were believed to have an in- 
herently magical effect. Christianity was regarded as the new dis- 
pensation, and the Christianised pagan merely exchanged one 
dispensation for another. 

Just as the pagan divinities, with Christian names, leaving the 
deserted temples entered the churches, so the Hellenic-Roman re- 
ligious ceremonial followed them. The construction of the Chris- 
tian ceremonial during these two centuries of conflict is a parallel 
to the construction of the churches by means of pagan materials. 

We meet in the churches the spell of the holy water, we 
see to-day the clouds of incense, the flowers on the altars, the 
candles before the images, the votive offerings or ‘‘ vota,” relics of 
all sorts, pictures and statues, the latter in such growing ava- 
lanches on Neapolitan territory that the modern churches revive 
the truth of that old proverb mentioned above: ‘‘In Naples one is 
more likely to meet a god than a man.” All these things are por- 
tions of the Hellenic-Roman ceremonial, introduced during those 
two hundred years of so-called conflict. 

At the entrance of pagan temples stood a vessel of holy water 
with which to sprinkle oneself, and magic spells added strength to 
the holy water as to-day; the aspergillum (holy water sprinkler) 
was very familiar to the pagans, and sprinkling men and inanimate 
objects with holy water was a universal pagan custom. While Jus- 
tin Martyr in the second century condemned the holy water as an 
invention of the devil, opinion had changed by the end of the fourth 
century. The erudite Jerome tells, with the pagan-Christian belief 
in miracles common to his time, that the race-horses of a Chris- 
tian, sprinkled with holy water, won over the horses of a heathen. 
‘‘ Thus the pagan god was conquered by Christ.” (Jerome, op. 4, 
p. 80.) That Christian baptism took the place of pagan ceremo- 
nies of atonement in the eyes of Emperor Constantine and his 
contemporaries, and likewise in the eyes of Emperor Theodosius, 
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is clear from the fact that baptism was transferred to the close of 
life.}. 

Clouds of incense and the glitter of candles were prominent 
features in the pagan temples. Aphrodite escapes to Paphos and 
views with joy the place where rises her temple and where glow a 
hundred altars with the burning incense from Sheba and fragrant 
with fresh wreaths (Virgil, Aeneid I., 415). Jeremiah (xliv. 17) 
condemned the Jews who burned incense to the queen of heaven ; 
Emperor Theodosius forbade pagan burnt offerings. The prohib- 
ited incense, rechristened with a Christian name, entered the 
churches, and with it lights, whether in costly lamps or in the 
glimmer of tapers. Of perpetual lamps (vigi/ ignis) we are told by 
Virgil, AZneid IV., 200: 

‘‘And altars placed a hundred; vigil fires 
He hallowed there, the eternal guards of heaven.” 

The temples were filled with votive gifts, just such as we find 
to-day in all the churches of the South, in some of them in great 
quantities. In A®schylus’s tragedy of ‘‘The Seven Against 
Thebes’ women hasten full of anxiety into the temples, and we 
hear some of them exclaim before the images of the gods: ‘‘ Now 
it is time, ye holy ones of this temple, that we appeal to your im- 
ages as we embrace them.” They call out to Poseidon, then to 
Apollo, to Hera, and soon: ‘‘ Remember the temples, remember 
the sacrifices, remember the rich gifts, remember the votive offer- 
ings, and hasten!” Any one acquainted with modern Naples might 
think AZschylus was our contemporary and had intended in the 
above passage to depict the present thought regarding votive offer- 
ings. Of the donaria (votive gifts), which often consisted of rep- 
resentations of beneficial occurrences, the Roman poet Tibullus 
says (Eleg., I., 3): ‘*O goddess, that thou canst give aid is shown 
by the number of paintings that deck thy temple.” Had Tibullus 
seen the contemporary churches of Southern Italy? The Roman 
satirist Juvenal, a contemporary of Hadrian, says that the goddess 
Isis furnished a living to the painters of votive pictures. Did the 
poet mean perhaps the Madonna at Naples? 

Relics, too, the pagans had, but not quite so plentifully as the 
Christians. The bones of Theseus rested in Athens, whither they 
had been solemnly brought, and where they were regarded as 
pledges of his protection. The house of Romulus, the stones vom- 
ited forth by Saturn, a chip of the ship Argo, and so forth, were 
regarded as very sacred relics. 


1 Atoning ceremonials of magic power were numerous in the pagan world. 
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According to Plutarch the pagan king Numa objected to the 
images of the gods in the temples, but later the worship of images 
in the temples assumed great dimensions and moved from the tem- 
ples into the churches. Emperor Theodosius forbade the heathen 
worship of images, but it was rechristened, and to-day goes far 
beyond the limits observed by paganism, and is protected by abso- 
lution. The images, as in ancient life, are identified with the 
‘¢santi”’ whom they are intended to represent, and the number of 
these increases with incredible speed. When the Arabs took pos- 
session of the city of Selinunt (Modione) in Sicily they found so 
many statues of saints that they called the city Rahl el Asnam,” 
‘¢ village of idols.’’ Closely connected with the worship of images 
is the cultivation of processions, which to-day are as much like the 
corresponding performances of Hellenic-Roman worship as one 
twin the other, as like as the Christian legends of miracles are to 
the pagan. The legends of the pagans laid aside the Roman toga, 
clothed themselves in the Christian cassock, and became thus eli- 
gible to church membership. Finally the Church took under her 
patronage the festivals connected with the Church service, hoping 
that a saint placed in the centre of these festivals so popular with 
the common people would transform them into something sacred. 
But she was disappointed, or, more correctly, she lost all sense of 
the distinction between pagan and Christian festivals. We may 
be witnesses of Christian festivals later which would serve as ex- 
amples of Pagan orgies. In ancient life the priests were managers 
of the festivals. The Christian priests of Southern Italy perform 
this office to the present day, and understand the business as well 
as did their pagan predecessors. 

The Church spoke of victory and triumph when she saw the 
temples deserted, the gods banished, and herself raised to the 
throne, like Joseph who rose from chains and a dungeon to royal 
distinction. The victory of the Church was in fact her defeat, 
which became complete when sacrifices were admitted to the 
church buildings. Sacrifices were the heart and centre of the Hel- 
lenic-Roman worship, and were forbidden by the Christian emper- 
ors again and again for two hundred years, and finally on pen- 
alty of death. In the sacrifice of the mass that central feature 
of ancient worship found its way from the temples into the new 
churches, and along with it the class of sacrificing priests, to 
whom descended the function, the office and the wealth of the 
pagan priests who had been dismissed. The Christian priest, ton- 
sured after the fashion of the pagan Isis-worship, beside him the 
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altar-attendant, just as he may be seen in a Pompeiian fresco,— 
the Christian priest offering the mass-sacrifice for the living and 
the dead, that was the complete defeat of the Church at the mo- 
ment when she was dreaming of victory. 

The Hellenic-Roman temples served not only the rites of re- 
ligion ; many of them had other incidental objects. When the 
churches were offered as compensation for the deserted temples it 
was expected that this compensation should be complete, for the 
force of custom is great, especially in the South. It is well known 
that the right of asylum was transferred to the churches. Tem- 
ples were also storehouses for public and private treasures, and 
nearly every temple had an especial treasure-chamber. Millions 
in treasure were concealed for instance in the above-mentioned 
temples of Hera Lucina, Aphrodite Erycina, and in many others. 
The temple on the island of Delos, as is known, contained the 
public treasure of Athens. Private citizens often deposited great 
sums, and the supervisors of the temples, that is, the priests, not 
infrequently acted as bankers, carrying on financial operations with 
such capital. For centuries, in Naples, for instance, many monas- 
teries with fine churches attached, and certain richly endowed char- 
itable institutions were the only public banks, which understood 
not only financiering but bankruptcy as well. The pious bank that 
was connected with the foundling asylum and had millions in de- 
posits from private persons ended in the previous century with a 
crash. Any one who wishes to see what a treasury really is should 
ask to be shown the treasure-chapel of S. Gennaro in the cathe- 
dral at Naples, where there are millions in precious stones. The 
church of S. Maria Nuova in Naples once had such a wealth of 


gifts that had been presented to a certain miraculous image that it - 


was possible to pay for a complete reconstruction of the church 
from the sale of them. The proceeds were 120,000 lire. Further- 
more the temples guarded public and private documents, records 
of all sorts, sometimes even the lists of citizens, so that the priests 
acted as archivists. In this direction, too, the church furnished a 
substitute, in the shape of the monasteries. Of old the positions 
with the widest outlook had been chosen for temples, and the mon- 
asteries followed this example: these sacred places became the re- 
positories of all important public and private documents within 
their districts. We find such treasures, for example, in the mon- 
‘ astery of Monte Cassino, in the monastery Trinita della Cava; one 
of the most important historical archives in the world is the gov- 
ernment archive in Naples, now in the chambers of the monastery 
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of S. Severino. The greater part of its treasures consists of rec- 
ords which were deposited in monasteries. Every monastery was 
a Delphi in the eyes of its neighborhood. 

Many temples served also as museums for the monuments of 
the great dead. In the Parthenon at Athens the sons of Themis- 
tocles set up a statue of their father ; the statues of the heroes of 
Attica were to be seen at Delphi; the porches of many temples 
were filled with statues of victors; in the temples erected in honor 
of the emperors were seen their statues ; even Cleopatra stood in 
a Roman temple. The force of ancient custom causes the churches, 
equally numerous in modern times, to be used in the same way. 
The church of S. Domenico in Naples, with its worthy and its 
worthless monuments, is the temple of fame of the Neapolitan aris- 
tocracy. S. Domenico in Palermo serves the same purpose. The 
church of S. Croce in Florence is a national temple of fame; St. 
Peter’s in Rome, the papal. ‘‘And marble figures stand and gaze 
at me.” 

The power of custom in southern lands was cited above in ex- 
planation. The writer, who has lived uninterruptedly for more 
than ten years in that region, is constrained to call the power of 
custom, as he has observed it, astounding when he marshals before 
his mind’s eye all the small and great things that have been pre- 
served of ancient life and have become a part of the manners and 
customs of popular life, while the people themselves take not the 
slightest account of this origin. In this sketch we can cite only a 
few examples, and will refer to but a few things which show how 
ancient life has been preserved to the present day in even trifles. 
The donkeys which carry vegetables to the city are equipped with 
the ‘‘bissaccium ” which comes from the ancient Roman times; 
the two-wheeled Roman carriage, the ‘‘cisium” is perpetuated in 
the popular ‘‘ corricolo,” which we see standing by the hundred in 
the very places where rose the ancient gates of Naples and where 
such carriages had had their stand for centuries. Ancient statues 
of horses show the forelock tied up neatly, a custom which may be 
observed in thousands of instances in the Campagna. Look at the 
bottles and jugs for wine and oil found at Pompeii, the shape of the 
loaves of bread ; regard the recreations of large and small; note the 
tambourine (‘‘ tympanon’’) used in the popular dances; consider the 
beds of the South with their dreadful height and their two little 
and more dreadful pillows,—everywhere we find ancient Roman - 
life preserved in such trifles. But in popular life there are details 
which are still older and show the specific Hellenic influence. The 
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numerous money-changers under the open sky, the cook-shops on 
the street and the kettles of boiled lentils, the door-knockers in the 
older quarters, the fondness for garlic, the number of hair-dressers, 
the custom that men make the daily purchases for the house, all 
features of Neapolitan daily life, are derived from Greek life. 
Even those intestine-vendors mentioned by Aristophanes are still 
to be found in Naples, offering their unappetising wares to-day in 
this once Hellenic city as formerly they did on the streets of Ath- 
ens. Pits as receptacles for oil, such as are to-day found in Apu- 
lia, for instance, were known to the Hellenes ; the modern shep- 
herds in the Sila forest with their shawms remind us of the 
shepherds of Theocritus; and as of old in the cities of Greece 
rhapsodes recited publicly the tales of Homer’s heroes, so Naples 
preserves her ‘‘cantastorie,” i. e., her story-tellers, who entertain 
the listening crowd with the heroes of Tasso and Ariosto. In the 
popular theatre certain figures of the ancient theatre are preserved, 
and rural wine-stands are painted on the door-posts just as one 
may see them to-day preserved in one case in Pompeii. 

If from these few instances we see the striking power of con- 
servative custom in unimportant things, the same power is to be 
reckoned with the more surely in considering the highest and most 
important sphere of ancient life, religion. Here of all places the 
power of custom caused the old and traditional to be preserved. 

In closing let us once more cast a glance upon temples and 
churches. The number of the latter in the South is great, but the 
number of temples also was always equal to the demand. One 
who knows the history of the two centuries before Constantine is 
aware to what an extent Hellenic-Roman piety devoted itself to 
the construction of temples and pious endowments of every sort, 
vows, dreams, divine revelations as well as the hope of favor and 
profit, being the chief motives. In innumerable instances we find 
the same motives in church endowments. Vows of the city 
and vows of princes created the principal churches in Naples, for 
instance, and probably every church of the South is in some re- 
spect an evidence of that pagan desire for reward which descended 
to the Christian Church, of ‘‘righteousness of works.” The fa- 
mous treasure-chapel of St. Januarius in Naples originated in a 
vow of the city, given in the time of a severe pestilence. By this 
performance they won the favor of the ‘“‘santo”’ referred to, and 
expected from him an equivalent. If for S. Gennaro we substi- 
tute an ancient divinity, we have the religious life of paganism. 

While we find the ancient pagan motives active in the con- 
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struction and decoration of churches, yet a church is a very differ- 
ent thing from a temple. Let us compare a modern church with 
the temple of Pestum. The pagan temple stood in the midst of a 
sacred territory, far from the tumult of secular life, often in the 
midst of sacred groves, and the presence of the divinity was felt in 
the solemn silence. The churches of the South, on the contrary, 
stand in the midst of the rush of the street, shut in by secular 
buildings, often disturbed by mad noises, as though it were in- 
tended to deprive the worshippers of the last remnant of inspira- 
tion, of sense of the nearness of God. The temple of Pestum 
shows a direct, simple and majestic dignity and a solemn sobriety. 
The churches of Southern Italy? The older ones all have been 
modernised, i. e., supplied with the empty ornaments of senseless 
decoration ; the later ones have all the same tendency. The tem- 
ple at Pestum had a single statue of a divinity, which occupied the 
‘‘cella,” and only one altar, just in front of the temple, and the 
eyes of those gathered about the altar turned from it to the solemn 
and silent interior of the temple. The churches of Southern Italy 
are filled almost without exception with glass tabernacles in which 
stand gaily decked or beribboned and bekerchiefed madonnas, cre- 
ations of mere handicraft which never would have been endured in 
a pagan temple. Inside, the churches show the disturbing features 
of the many side-altars and other things which were unknown in 
the temples. On the anniversaries of the patron saints and Ma- 
donnas one might compare the churches with royal receptions ; at 
the same time they are concert-halls, opera-houses, where one 
hears opera-airs and merry dance-music. In Lent they become 
college lecture-rooms, where the Lenten preachers, generally ad- 
vertised as famous, ‘‘ distinguished orators,”’ begin their addresses 
with ‘‘Signori,” (Gentlemen). Sometimes one is reminded of a 
theatre, for applause with clapping of the hands is not unheard of. 
Fifteen hundred years ago the display oratory which had spread 
itself before that time in the forum and in the halls of the rhetors, 
entered the Church. It is still to be found in the churches of South- 
ern Italy, and a saint or a Madonna has to endure not one, but 
seven, oratorical displays (panegyricus). A Greek temple was 
never disturbed by panegyrics. 

Finally, the churches are mercantile establishments, having, 
like these, their signs, displayed in some cases constantly, in oth- 
ers only occasionally: ‘‘ Perpetual, complete, daily absolution for 
living and dead.” Such signs were not seen about Roman and 
Greek temples. 
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The last and most important church which was constructed in 
Southern Italy (or in all Italy) before the union of Italy under the 
house of Savoy is the church of S. Francisco di Paolo in Naples, 
built more than seventy years ago by King Ferdinand in conse- 
quence of a successful vow. It is am exact imitation in every re- 
_ spect of a pagan temple, of the Pantheon at Rome. Thus in this 
style of architecture the Church has returned once more to pa- 
ganism. 
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FRENCH PHILOSOPHY AT THE END OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY—CONDORCET. 


BY PROFESSOR L. LEVY-BRUHL. 


OWARDS the end of the eighteenth century, the rapid pro- 
gress of the sciences presaged a general revolution of opin- 
ions. Not only had mathematics gained by the impulsion given 
in the early years of the century, but also physics, chemistry, and 
above all, the natural or biological sciences, had developed won- 
derfully. Not to mention the French mathematicians, astrono- 
mers, physicists and physiologists who rivalled Bradley, Ber- 
noulli, Euler, Haller, and Franklin, natural history was revived by 
Buffon and Jussieu, who extended it beyond the narrow sphere 
within which specialists had hitherto confined it. By laying before 
the public the great questions on natural history they became val- 
uable auxiliaries to the ‘‘ philosophers,” even when refusing to be 
considered as allies. 

This is particularly true of Buffon, who was led by the plan of 
his great work to treat of ‘‘the general theory of the globe we live 
on, the distribution, nature and formation of the substances it pre- 
sents to our view, the great phenomena which occur on its surface 
or within its bosom; the history of man and the laws which pre- 
side over his development, life and destruction...... ’” Among 
these problems, which Buffon looked upon as unquestionably be- 
longing to natural history there are a good many which only a 
century earlier belonged to theology. The change wrought in 
men’s minds was therefore nothing else than a revolution. The- 
ology was henceforward confined within its own domain; even 
metaphysics was no longer in good standing, and little was ac- 
cepted under that name beyond psychological and moral researches, 
or at the utmost a remnant of speculation on the existence of God 
and the nature of the soul. Everywhere else the scientific spirit 
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asserted its supremacy. Constant use was made of positive meth- 
ods, mathematical formule and analysis, whenever the phenomena 
admitted of them; and the experimental processes applied to the 
study of the genesis and formation of animate and inanimate things. 
To analyze, to trace things back to their origins, was the very 
spirit of the age which after having struggled in the first half of 
the century had become victorious in the latter half. 

We find a rather striking picture of this great movement in 
the Z/oges, written by Condorcet for the Academy of Sciences after 
1782. Condorcet was a true son of the age, and a grateful son. 
’ An enthusiastic admirer of Voltaire, a friend of Turgot and D’ Alem- 
bert, imbued with the ideas of Condillac, of the Encyclopzdists, 
- and even, on some points, of Rousseau, perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, and introduced into the French Academy 
with the help of the ‘‘ philosophers,” Condorcet showed even in 
what he wrote before the Revolution what he was to be when fully 
developed in his last and most important work, the Zsguisse du 
tableau des progres de l’esprit humain: a passionate upholder of 
the philosophy of his time, convinced that under its guidance hu- 
manity was on the way to happiness. His faith was so immovable 
that, when outlawed and threatened with death, his last words 
were to be a rapturous hymn to progress as attained by means of 
reason and science. Being an acute-minded and remarkably well- 
informed man, he combined with over-sanguine hopes and previ- 
sions a clear and precise insight into the social evils of his time 
and the means of remedying them. By considering the body of 
his leading ideas we can draw up a summary balance-sheet, so 
to speak, of the philosophy of the eighteenth century in France, 
on the eve of the day when the Revolution was to put it to the se- 
vere test of facts. 

According to Condorcet the proper object of philosophy is 
man, and, secondarily, the totality of the actual in proportion as 
it concerns man’s development and happiness. Such a conception 
may be narrow or it may be wide; narrow, if we purposely exclude 
all researches in which we do not perceive man’s immediate profit ; 
wide, if, on the contrary, we start from the principle that all things 
in the universe are mutually dependent, and that consequently the 
science of man is inseparable from the study of the totality of the 
actual. Condorcet stood half-way between these two extremes. 
True, he had but little inclination for metaphysics. Although he 
would not regard as invariable the limits assigned by Locke to the 
human mind, and although he considered the questions of the sim- 
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plicity, the immortality, and the liberty of the human soul, he did 
not deviate notably from his contemporaries’ point of view. ‘‘ True 
metaphysics” is to him, as to them, only the application of reason- 
ing to the facts observed in reflecting upon our sensations, our 
ideas and our feelings. 

But on the other hand, he has no narrowly utilitarian concep- 
tion of positive science. He understands that to seek immediate 
utility would be to destroy the deep source of it. The most useful 
theories practically are composed of propositions which were dis- 
covered by curiosity alone, and which long remained useless, while 
no one dreamed how they could one day cease to be so. The chain 
of truths which spring from each other, and which can be succes- 
sively discovered only with the aid of newly-discovered methods, 
bears no relation to the series of truths which are also to become, 
one after another, practically useful. A discovery is not made be- 
cause it is needed, but because it is linked to other truths already 
known, and because we become at last strong enough to overleap 
the space between it and us. Let us then be wary lest under pre- 
tence of reducing the sciences to their lowest terms we should coun- 
tenance ignorance, the greatest bane of mankind and the cause of 
nearly all our misfortunes. © 

Conceived in this way, positive science (the principles of 
which Condorcet has indeed no intention of examining) will sup- 
ply a more or less rapid but a certain solution of the main prob- 
lems which puzzle mankind. Man at the present time is wicked 
and miserable. But his vices as well as his sufferings proceed 
solely from ignorance and error, both of which science will dissi- 
pate. The true use of science, therefore, does not consist in its 
application to the arts, or at least this is but a small part of its 
utility. Its most important benefit is perhaps that it has destroyed 
prejudices, and rectified after a fashion our human intelligence. 
All political and moral errors originate in philosophical errors, 
which in their turn are connected with physical errors. There is 
not a religious system or a piece of supernatural extravagance 
which does not rest upon ignorance of natural laws. The progress 
of physical knowledge is all the more fatal to such errors because 
it often destroys them without even seeming to attack them. 

Thus do we owe to Greece an eternal debt of gratitude. The 
philosophers of Athens, Miletus, Syracuse, and Alexandria, have 
made it possible for the inhabitants of modern Europe to excel all 
other men. Had Xerxes been victorious at Salamis, we might still 
be barbarians. That battle is one of those events, so rare in his- 
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tory, in which the fortune of a single day determines for a long se- 
ries of centuries the destiny of mankind. Fortunately the danger 
incurred in the fifth century B. C. no longer threatens us. Barbar- 
ism over the entire globe is no longer possible. Printing has for- 
ever saved mankind from such a danger. We shall witness no 
more ‘‘ disastrous” epochs, such as the Middle Ages were. Science 
not only frees, but it guarantees the man it has freed against any 
aggressive return of ignorance and barbarism. 


* 

We are thus brought to the central idea of Condorcet’s philos- 
ophy, which is the idea of progress and of indefinite perfectibility. 
The expression of this thought constantly recurs in his works, con- 
fident, eager, enthusiastic as a hallelujah. Every century shall 
bring with it new discoveries and new instruments for discovery; 
and even as Aladdin’s lamp made better those who possessed it 
and made a good use of it, the progress of science shall be accom- 
panied by the melioration of mankind. ‘‘ My aim,” says Condor- 
cet in the beginning of the Zsguisse, ‘‘is to show, by the aid both 
of reasoning and of facts, that no boundaries have been set to the 
improvement of the human faculties; that man’s perfectibility is 
really indefinite; and that his progress, now independent of any 
opposing power, has no limit not coincident with that of the globe 
on which fate has cast him.’”’ Even our bodily organism will be 
perfected. With better hygiene, more sanitary houses, a more 
thorough knowledge of the animal frame, the duration of life may 
be increased. Death would be but the result of extraordinary acci- 
dents, or of the ever later destruction of the vital forces. 

The idea thus coming to its full development in Condorcet 
had its roots in the philosophy of the whole century. Condorcet 
merely drew conclusions from principles which had been univer- 
sally accepted. How often had it been said that everything is ac- 
quired, that everything comes from experience ; that between the 
primitive man and the man of the present day there is a wide dis- 
tance, and that this distance has been covered by man with the 
help of his own sole powers! But if these have been able to lead 
him up to the point where he is now, how far may they not lead 
him in the future! What may not be expected from a rational sys- 
tem of education? Helvetius dreams that by this means we may 
obtain ‘‘men of genius” at will. Condorcet entertains the hope 
that all men will thus be made wise and benevolent. All ‘‘ philoso- 
phers” agreed in saying that nature ‘‘ begins aright” and that if 
man ‘‘ continues badly,” the fault is with him, and not with her. 
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It is for him, therefore, to amend himself, and to rid himself of his 
errors, prejudices and vices. In one word, this philosophy re- 
duced to nothing the factor of innateness, instinct and heredity in | 
man. As a necessary consequence, it expected everything from 
education, instruction and laws, and on this basis looked forward 
to unlimited progress. 

It is true, we are wanting in information as to the prehistoric 
life of mankind. We can only guess the steps by which man, when 
isolated, or rather limited to such association as was necessary for 
reproduction, was able to make that primitive progress, the final 
term of which was articulate language. It is only by examining 
man’s intellectual and moral faculties and physical constitution, 
that we can conjecture how he rose to this first stage of civilisation. 
At least the hypothesis thus formed is not contradicted by facts. 
Moreover, according to Condorcet man is naturally good. Though 
indifferent to good and evil while pursuing his own interest, he has 
yet a natural feeling of pity and benevolence, a necessary conse- 
quence of his constitution, which inclines him towards kindness 
and justice to his fellow-creatures. This feeling always works in 
the same direction, whereas self-interest counsels most various ac- 
tions, so that this feeling of good-will exercises in the end a con- 
siderable influence upon the conduct of men, thus contributing to 
the progress of civilisation. 

Whence comes it, then, that there are still so many wicked 
and miserable men? Condorcet does not deny the fact, but would 
not have it-exaggerated. Humanity has already advanced far be- 
yond the animal nature from which originally it could scarcely be 
distinguished. If ignorance and errors still occasion a great many 
evils, it is because nothing is so difficult as to destroy deeply- 
rooted prejudices, of which mankind contracted in its childhood a 
vast number, and also because there have long been classes of men 
whose interest was served by maintaining these prejudices, espe- 
cially priests, of whom Condorcet speaks much as Voltaire and 
D’Alembert did. But mankind will eventually be cured; it cannot 
fail to be cured. Superstitions and other errors will fade away be- 
fore the light of science. ‘‘It would be necessary only to enlighten 
people upon their real interests, and a very few simple truths 
would suffice to establish the happiness of mankind on a solid 


basis.” 


* 
* 


While indulging in most sanguine hopes for the future pro- 
gress of the sciences, it was difficult for Condorcet to foretell in 
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what this progress would consist, and he was wise enough not to 
attempt it. He contented himself with pointing out the general 
order of their evolution, according to which the simpler the facts 
to be studied, the speedier and surer will be the progress of the 
science. Thus astronomy was created first, and physiology last. 
Beyond physiology, he had a glimpse of sociology. Social phe- 
nomena were among his most habitual themes for reflexion. He 
understood that these phenomena like all others must be sub- 
jected to laws, the knowledge of which depended upon the obser- 
vation of facts, and that this knowledge might become a science 
which like all others would make prophetic predictions possible. 
‘¢ The only foundation of belief in the natural sciences is the idea 
that the general laws, whether known or unknown, which regulate 
all phenomena in the universe, are necessary and unchanging. 
Wherefore should this principle be less true as regards the devel- 
opment of man’s moral and intellectual faculties than as regards 
other natural operations?” Condorcet even dimly foresaw, but 
without dwelling upon it, the distinction between social statics and 
dynamics, and the preponderating importance of dynamics. On 
the other hand, he took up the bold idea of applying mathematical 
analysis to social phenomena. He thought he had thus found a 
most effective and fruitful use of the theory of probabilities. 
Together with social science and with its aid, social art, which 
is the supreme object of philosophers, is to be developed and 
devoted to making all men free, reasonable and happy. First 
free, for the better enlightened men are, the freer they are. This 
proposition, Condorcet says, has the value of an axiom. Accord- 
ing to the natural order of things ‘‘ political enlightenment is the 
immediate sequence of the progress of the sciences.” But this 
truth must be published cautiously, and Condorcet highly praises 
the philosophers for having quieted as much as possible the sus- 
picions of princes. ‘‘Let us not,” he says, ‘‘challenge the op- 
pressors to league themselves together against reason ; let us care- 
fully conceal from them the close and inevitable connexion between 
enlightenment and liberty; let us not teach them beforehand that 
a nation free from prejudice soon becomes a free nation.” The 
throne must not know that its interest lies in supporting the altar. 
Again, in order that the progress of enlightenment may pro- 
duce favorable results, the progress must be general and all men 
must share it. Condorcet here ventures to contradict his master, 
Voltaire. The latter was wrong, he says, in speaking scornfully of 
‘the mob,” and in thinking with his friend Frederick II. that 
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‘*the stupid populace” has no need of enlightenment. Too long 
has intellectual and moral culture been exclusively the privilege of 
a minority, while the ignorant mass lies sunk in ignorance and 
prejudices. In any well-governed country the people will have 
time to acquire instruction and the few needed ideas to guide them 
according to reason. There must be public education, extending 
to all classes of society, offering to all children not so much a sys- 
tematic course of instruction as the first elements of .every science 
useful to all men, and giving to every one a survey of the various 
objects of knowledge. Society is interested in this, for in this way 
no man born to genius can be lost to society, and moreover it 
would be insured against the danger of seeing new prejudices con- 
stantly succeeding the old ones. But above all such an education 
would make men reasonable and happy by acquainting them with 
their rights, duties, and interests. ! 

Trained by science and by the use of his reason, man learns 
that ‘‘his rights are written down in the book of nature.’”’ It was 
formerly to sacred books, to the bulls of popes, to the rescripts of 
kings, to collections of customs, to the annals of the church that 
men used to turn for maxims and examples from which they might 
draw conclusions. It is now well known, and has been declared 
by the American republic and by France first in the Old World, 
that reason is sufficient to show us the rights of man. These are 
all derived from the very simple maxim that, given two sentient 
beings, created equal by nature, it is against the natural order that 
one of them should seek his own happiness at the expense of the 
other. The question now becomes to establish on principles de- 
rived from reason alone a system of laws insuring to man the en- 
joyment of the advantages procured for him by the social state, 
while taking from him as few of his natural rights as possible. 

Now most men are in fact far from enjoying their natural 
rights. Even where there are no longer any special privileges, 
where the equality of men is recognised before the law, the extreme 
disparity of fortunes very often makes the possession of natural 
rights a vain show. Of what use is the nominal enjoyment of these 
rights to a poor wretch dying of misery and starvation? Therefore 
we must found pension funds for old people and annuities for wid- 
ows and orphans. A certain capital will be supplied to the young 
when old enough to work for themselves ; popular credit societies 
will be established. These and many other institutions of the same 
kind, which may be formed in the name of society and become one 
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of its greatest benefits, may also be the results of private associa- 
tions. 

Penal laws will cease to be a revolting anachronism in a so- 
ciety the manners of which are refined. Torture will disappear. 
The death penalty will be abolished. Natural children will be 
treated with humanity and justice; girl-mothers will not be driven 
to despair and crime; and, finally, we shall have a new jurispru- 
dence, freed from the idle trash with which the prejudices of a 
score of nations and a score of centuries have loaded our law. 

All these improvements will take place as education, guided 
by the social art, makes men better acquainted with their real in- 
terests. The improvement of laws, attending upon that of sciences, 
will bring together and often identify the private interests of each 
man with the common interests of all. There is no reason why the 
opposition between these interests, though now a violent one, 
should last forever. Man is naturally good. It is sufficient to im- 
part to him gentle and pure morals, to enlighten his conscience, to 
prevent the laws from creating artificial opposition between the di- 
rect interests of individuals, but to cause them to develop and 
strengthen man’s natural inclination to make his own happiness 
dependent on the happiness of others, and lastly, to prompt him to 
feel towards mean, unjust or cruel deeds a somewhat organic and 
reflex dislike. Reason must form laws and laws must modify 
men’s manners. 

Men will soon understand that national interests are no more 
incompatible with one another than private interests are. Accord- 
ing to Condorcet there cannot exist, especially in a large empire, 
any truly national interest that is not merged in the general inter- 
est of mankind. All the causes which produce, embitter and per- 
petuate national feuds will gradually vanish. Wars between nations, 
like murders, will be numbered among the extraordinary atrocities, 
humiliating and revolting to nature. 

One may recognise here the dream of universal fraternity, the 
humane optimism in which the eighteenth century at its close 
used to indulge. But such optimism did not make philosophers 
blind to the present state of misery, and their openly-avowed hopes 
were one of their forms of protest against the established code of 
morals and laws. This philosophy, as we have already seen, was 
above all an offensive weapon. The war it waged is far from 
closed ; thence the discrepancy among the opinions concerning it 
even at the present day. According to some it is a poor, narrow, 
paltry philosophy. It understood nothing about the history of 
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mankind and was a stranger to all religious feeling, insensible to 
the poetry of nature, intoxicated with the progress of science, and 
practically leading to frightful excesses. According to others it is 
the philosophy of a great age ; it drew conclusions from the prin- 
ciples discovered or rehabilitated by the Renaissance and the Ref- 
ormation; it restored to man the consciousness of his individual 
dignity and responsibility; it was passionately fond of justice and 
humanity; and, though it was wrong in believing problems too sim- 
ple and in accepting too hasty solutions, at least it disposed once 
for all of the former social conception of inequality among men, 
and with the subjection of reason to theology. A weighty case 
which has not yet been settled! Time will develop further phases 
of it, and the future alone can bring in a dispassionate verdict. 
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INTERMEDIATE FORMS OF ABSTRACTION.’ 


BY TH. RIBOT. 


AVING thus acquainted ourselves in the two previous Ojen 
Courts with the factor of speech, which as an instrument of 
abstraction becomes steadily more and more important, we can 
take up the subject of abstraction from the point at which we left 
it. In passing from the absence to the presence of the word, from 
the lower to the intermediate forms of abstraction, we must again 
insist on our principal aim: viz., to prove that abstraction and 
generalisation are functions of the completely evolved mind. They 
exist in embryo in perception, and in the image, and at their ex- 
treme limit involve suppression of all concrete representation. 
This conclusion will hardly be contradicted. The difficulty is to 
follow the evolution step by step, stage after stage, and to note the 
difference by objective marks. 

For intermediate abstraction, this operation is very simple. It 
implies the use of words; it has passed the level of prelinguistic 
abstraction and generalisation. We may go farther, and—always 
with the aid of words—establish two classes within the total cate- 
gory of mean abstraction: 

1. The lower forms, bordering on generic images, whose ob- 
jective mark is the feeble participation of the word: it can indeed 
be altogether foregone, and is only in the least degree an instru- 
ment of substitution. 

2. The higher forms, approximating to the class of pure con- 
cepts, and having as their objective mark the fact that words are 
indispensable, since these have now become an instrument of sub- 
stitution, though still accompanied by some sensory representa- 
tion. 


1 Translated by Frances A. Welby. 
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The legitimacy of this division can be justified only by a de- 
tailed comparison of the two classes. 


I, 


Before giving examples that determine the nature and intel- 
lectual trend of the lower forms, a theoretical question presents 
itself which cannot be eluded, albeit any profound discussion of it 
belongs to the theory of cognition rather than to psychology. It is 
as follows: Is the difference between generic images and the low- 
est concepts, one of nature or of degree? This question has some- 
times been propounded in a less general and more concrete form. 
Is there any radical difference, any impassable gulf between animal 
intelligence! in its higher, and human intelligence in its lower as- 
pects? Some authors give an absolute negation, others admit com- 
munity of nature, and of transitional forms. 

I shall first reject as inadmissible the argument that identifies 
abstraction with the use of words. Taine seems at times to admit 
this: ‘* We think,” he says, ‘‘the abstract characters of things by 
means of the abstract names that are our abstract ideas, and the 
formation of our ideas is no more than the formation of names 
which are substitutes.”? Clearly if abstraction is.impossible with- 
out words, this operation could only begin with speech. All that 
was said in previous articles proves the inanity of such an asser- 
tion. 

Let us, in order to discuss the question profitably, sum up the 
principal characteristics of generic images on the one hand, of in- 
ferior concepts on the other. 

Generic images are: (1) simple and of the practical order; (2) 
the result of often-repeated experiences; (3) extracts from very sa- 
lient resemblances; (4) a condensation into a visual, auditory, tac- 
tile, or olfactory representation. They are the fruit of passive as- 
similation. 

The inferior concepts most akin to them, which we are study- 
ing in the present instance, are in character: (1) less simple; (2) 
less frequently repeated in experience; (3) they assume as mate- 
rial, similarities mingled with sufficiently numerous differences ; 
(4) they are fixed by a word. They are the fruit of active assimi- 
lation. 

It may be said that the two classes, when thus opposed to each 


1 Intelligence is taken here in its restricted sense, as the synonym of abstracting, generalis- 
ing, judging, reasoning. 
2 De l' intelligence, Vol. 1., Bk. 1V., Chap. 1, p. 254, first edition. 
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other, present but minimal differences, save for the addition of 
words. For the moment, indeed, the word is only an instrument 
handled by a bad workman, who ignores its efficacy and highest 
significance, as will be proved below. But were it otherwise, and 
were the delimitation between the two classes in no way fluctu- 
ating, the thesis of a progressive evolution must needs be given 
up, unless it be admitted to begin only with the appearance of 
speech.! 

Romanes describes the passage from the generic image to the 
concept as follows: 

‘‘Water fowl adopt a somewhat different mode of alighting 
upon land, or even upon ice, from that which they adopt when 
alighting upon water; and those kinds which dive from a height 
(such as terns and gannets) never do so upon land or ice. These 
facts prove that these animals have onerecept answering to a solid 
substance, and another answering to a fluid. Similarly, a man will 
not dive from a height over hard ground, or.over ice, nor will he 
_ jump into water in the same way as he jumps upon land. In other 
- words, like the water-fowl, he has two distinct recepts, one. of 
which answers to solid ground, the other to an unresisting fluid. 
But unlike the water-fowl, he is able to bestow upon each of these 
recepts a name, and thus to raise them both to the level of con- 
cepts. So far as the practical purposes of locomotion are con- 
cerned, it is, of course, immaterial whether or not he thus raises 
his recepts into concepts; but, as we have seen, for many other 
purposes it is of the highest importance that he is able to do this. 
Now, in order to do it, he must be able to set his recept before his 
own mind as an object of his own thought: before he can bestow 
upon these generic ideas the names of ‘‘solid” and “fluid,” he 


must have cognised them as ideas. Prior to this act of cognition, — 


these ideas differed in no respect from the recepts of a water. fowl ; 
neither for the requirements of his locomotion is it needful that 
they should: therefore, in so far as these requirements are con- 
cerned, the man makes no call upon his higher faculties of idea- 
tion. But, in virtue of this act of cognition whereby he assigns a 
name to an idea known as such, he has created for himself—and 
for purposes other than locomotion—a priceless possession ; he has 
formed a concept.”’? 

In point of fact, the transition is not so simple. Romanes 
omits the intermediate stages: for with fluid and liquid we pene- 


1 De l' intelligence, 1., Bk. 1V., Chap. 1, p. 254, first edition. 
2.Mental Evolution in Man, pp. 74 and 75. 
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trate into a more elevated order of concepts than those immedi- 
ately bordering on the generic image. What he well brings out is 
that the bare introduction of words does not explain everything. It 
must not be forgotten that if the higher development of the intelli- 
gence depends upon the higher development of speech, this last is 
conditioned, not simply by the faculty of articulation, which exists 
among many animals, but by anterior cerebral conditions that have 
to be sought out. 

For these, we must return to the distinction loosely established 
above, between passive and active assimilation. We know that 
the fundamental mechanism of cognition may be reduced to two 
antagonistic processes, association and dissociation, assimilation 
and dissimilation ; to combine, to separate ; in brief, analysis and 
synthesis.' In the formation of the generic image, as we have 
seen, assimilation plays the principal part; the mind works only 
upon similarities. In proportion as we recede from this point, we 
have the contrary; the mind works more and more upon differ- 
ences; the primitive and essential operation is a dissociation; the 
fusion of similarities only appears later. The further back we go, 
the more analysis preponderates, because we are pursuing resem- 
blances more and more hidden by differences. Coarser minds do 
not rise above palpable similarities. The peasant who hears a dia- 
lect or patois closely akin to his own understands nothing of it; it 
is another language to him; whereas even a mediocre linguist im- 
mediately perceives the identity of words that differ only in accent. 

We may represent the differences between generic images and 
these general notions that most nearly approximate to them, by the 


following symbol : 
I. ABCde Il. Adcde 
ABCef xyzAf 
ABCgh, etc. gAhkm, etc. 


where each line corresponds to an object, and each letter to one of 
the principal characters of the object. Table I is that of the 
generic image. A part, 4 BC, is constantly repeated in each ex- 
perience ; moreover, it is in relief, as indicated by the capitals ; the 
elimination of differences is almost passive, —self-caused ; they are 
forgotten. 

Table II is that of a fairly simple general notion. Here 4 has 
to be disengaged from all the objects in which it is included. It 


1As Paulhan remarks, “ L’abstraction et les idées abstraites"’ (Rewue Philosophigue, Jan., 
1889, p. 26 et seq.), these two processes are initially linked one with the other, so that we find an- 
alytical syntheses, and synthetical analyses. 
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still has a salient character, indicated by capitals, and recurring in 
each object ; but as it is merged in the differences, as it represents 
but a poor fraction of the total event, it is not disengaged spon- 
taneously; it exacts a preliminary labor of dissociation and elim- 
ination. 

Thus understood, the difference between the two processes 
consists only in the faculty of greater or less dissociation, and we 
are in no way authorised in assuming a difference of nature. | 

But the question may be propounded in a different manner,— 
more precise and more embarrassing. I formulate it thus: the 
generic image is never, the concept is always a judgment. We 
know that for logicians (formerly at any rate) the concept is the 
simple and primitive element ; next comes the judgment, uniting 
two or several concepts ; then ratiocination, combining two or sev- 
eral judgments. For the psychologist, on the contrary, affirmation 
is the fundamental act ; the concept is the resu/¢ of judgments (ex- 
plicit or implicit), of similarities with exclusion of differences. If 
in addition to this we recall what was said above: that speech 
commences with phrases only, that in its simplest form it is the 
word-phrase ; then the debated question may be thus transformed : 
Is there, between the generic image and judgment in the lower 
forms, a break in continuity, or a passage by slow transformation ? 

For the partisans of the first theory, the appearance of judg- 
ment is a ‘‘ passage of the Rubicon” (Max Miller). It is as im- 
possible to deny this as to affirm it positively and indisputably. 
Romanes, who makes a stand against the ‘‘ passage of the Rubi- 
con,” admits the following stages in the development of signs, taken 
as indicative of the development of intelligence itself. 

1. The indicative sign; gesture or pronominal root; a dog 
barking for a door to be opened, etc. 

2. The denotative sign which is affixed to particular objects, 
qualities, or actions ; for example, the parrot which on seeing a 
person utters the name of the person, or some word which it has 
associated with him, and which for the animal has become the dis- 
tinctive mark of the person. 

3. The connotative or attributive sign, which, rightly or 
wrongly, is attributed to an entire class of objects having a com- 
mon quality; for instance, the child which applies the word s/ar to 
everything that shines. 

4. The denominative sign; or the intentional employment of 
the sign as such, with a full appreciation of its value ; for example, 
the word s/ar in its meaning to the astronomer. 
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5. The predicative sign, or a proposition formed by the appo- 
sition of two denominative signs.’ 

This hierarchical order, while in some measure open to crit- 
icism, indicates at least schematically the progressive passage from 
the concrete to the higher abstractions, and may therefore be ac- 
cepted. 

It is clear that the two first stages scarcely pass beyond the 
concrete. 

To the third, Romanes attaches capital importance: judgment 
begins with it. It may, however, be asked if affirmation really ex- 
ists at this stage. For my own part I am inclined to admit it as 
included in the generic image in its highest degree (for here too 
there are degrees), under the form not of a proposition, but of an ac- 
tion. The hunting dog assuredly possesses generic images of man 
and of different kinds of game, under the visual and more espe- 
cially the olfactory form. When it starts off on the scent of its 
master, of a hare, or of a partridge, this is surely a judgment of a 
certain kind, an affirmation, the least doubtful of all, seeing that it 
is an act. The absence of verbal expression and of logical infor- 
mation in no way alters the fundamental nature of the mental state. 
We have already spoken in a previous Ofen Court of practical 
judgments and ratiocinations; it is needless to reiterate. 

The transition from the third to the fourth stage is even more 
important. It is here that the true concept appears ; this point at- 
tained, an almost unlimited progress is possible. Now the true 
cause of the true concept is reflexion. This formula appears to us 
the simplest, the briefest, the most clear, and the most exact. 
There is the possibility of concepts where there is the possibility in 
the mind of detaching a single character (or several), extracted 
from among many others, of setting it up as an independent entity, 
of raising it into a known object, i. e., determined in its relations 
with ourselves, and with other things. Example: to form the gen- 
eral idea of a vertebrate. But this fundamental act—reflexion—is 
not without antecedents, it does not spring forth as a new appari- 
tion. It is the highest degree of attention, i. e., of a mental atti- 
tude that we encounter very low down in the animal scale. 

Discontinuity of evolution, in the passage from lower to higher, 
is thus far from being established. Doubtless this, like all other 
questions of genesis, leaves much to hypothesis, and can only be 
decided on probabilities: yet these do not appear to favor a rup- 
ture in continuity, and opposition of nature. 


1 Of. cit., VIII., 158-165. 
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In sum—to confine ourselves to what is least contestable : 
given the cerebral and psychological conditions for speech (not for 
articulate language alone), and application of words to qualities 
and attributes raised little by little into independent entities,—and 
the decisive step has been taken. Such is intellectual progress, 
and we may remark in passing that the process which creates the . 
true concept, leads fatally by the same issue to faith in idols, in the 
entities realised. 

Without for the moment pausing at this last point, let us under 
a more positive form, and strictly on the lines of experimental psy- 
chology, examine the nature of the lower forms of intermediate ab- 
straction, determining it by examples. At the same time we shall 
fix the intellectual level that corresponds to the moment of transi- 
tion between generic images (animal form), and the higher ab- 
stracts which have still to be studied in detail. The best method 
is to take as a type such human races as have remained in the sav- 
age or half-civilised state: these are more instructive than child- 
hood, because they represent fixed and permanent conditions. We 
can draw on two principal sources: their languages, and their sys- 
tems of enumeration. Their religious beliefs might also be studied 
with the same results, but this would take too long, and would 
moreover be less definite. 

1. Zhe languages, considered under their most general charac- 
teristics, reveal a notable impotence for transcending the simplest 
resemblances, an. incurable incapacity for extended generalisa- 
tions ; they hardly rise above the concrete. Words play a very in- 
distinct part; they are the most incomplete spbstitute—hardly 
more than a mark, a sign, like gestures—differing from the latter 
only in the future they carry within them. The study of the as- 
cending progress of generalisations is in effect the study of the suc- 
cessive phases of the emancipation of speech up to the time when 
it becomes preponderant and dominating. At the actual stage, 
which might be termed concrete abstract, itis not yet emancipated ; 
it is a minor, under tutelage. 

Let us take in turn substantives, adjectives, and verbs. 

The indigenes of Hawaii, says Max Miller (Lectures on the Sci- 
ence of Language, Second Series, II., p. 19), have but one word, 


1 We have touched on this subject incidentally in La paychologie des sentiments (Part II., 1X , 
§ 2, pp. 305 et seq ). Many tribes do not get beyond polydemonism, peopling the universe with 
innumerable genii ; this is the reign of the concrete. A certain progress is marked by subordi- 
nating the genius of each tree to the god of the forest, the different genii of a river to the god of 
the river, etc. At a degree higher, the intellect constitutes a single god for water, one for fire, 
one for the earth, etc. Thus there come to be genii of individual, specific, and generic origin. 
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‘‘aloba,” to express love, friendship, esteem, gratitude, benevo- 
lence, etc.; on the other hand, words to express variations in the 
direction of the force of the wind are very numerous, proving once 
more how at its origin abstraction or dissociation is governed by 
practical causes. In savage languages there are terms to express 


_ not merely each species of dog, but their age, the color of their 


hair, good or bad qualities, etc. So, too, for the horse; there are 
special words to designate its varieties, and all its movements ; to 
indicate if it is mounted, not mounted, frightened, running away, 
and the like. The North American Indians have special words for 
the black oak, the white oak, and the red oak, but none for the oak 
in general,—still less for tree in general. The indigenes of Brazil 
can point out the different parts of the body, but not the body as a 
whole (Lubbock). Among several tribes of Oceania, a special 
word is employed for the tail of a dog, another for the sheep’s tail, 
and so on, but they have no designation for tail in general. Again, 
there is no common term for the cow, but there are distinct words 
for red, white, or brown cows (Sayce). 

There are, however, cases of very clear progress in generalisa- 
tion ; the significance of a word extends itself; from specific it be- 
comes generic. This metamorphosis exists im vivo among the 
Finns and Laplanders. The former have a name for the smallest 
stream, and none for river; originally again there was a term for 
each finger, none for finger in general; but latterly the term used 
for thumb alone has come to designate the fingers collectively. 
Among the second race, certain tribes who had a special denomi- 
nation for each kind of bay, have now adopted one that serves for 
all kinds (Max Miiller). 

The same holds good of the poverty of the adjective, the ab- 
stract term proper. The case of the Tasmanians has often been 
quoted, how they could only express qualities by concrete repre- 
sentations: hard=—like a stone ; long =legs ; round=like a ball, 
like the moon, etc. (Lubbock). A less familiar case, termed by 
linguists ‘‘ concretism,” is met with even in certain more developed 
idioms, like a survival of the time when the mind was unable to 
detach itself from the concrete, or to forego a complete and de- 
tailed qualification. Instead of saying ten merchants, five hens, 
the idiom is merchants ten men, hens five birds, and so on for sim- 
ilar cases. 

The verb is able to express all degrees of abstraction and of 
generalisation as well as the adjective and substantive. At this pe- 
riod, it exactly repeats the type (as described above) of the sub- 
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stantive with its burdensome multiplicity,—for want of a generali- 
sation simple enough, according to our judgment. The North 
American Indians have special words for saying: to wash one’s 
face, another person’s face, the linen, utensils, etc.: in all, thirty 
words, but none for washing in general. So, too, for eating bread, 
fruits, meat, etc., striking with the hand, foot, axe, etc., for cut- 
ting wood, meat, or any other objects: for all these there are spe- 
cial terms, but none for saying simply, to eat, to knock, to cut 
(Sayce, Hovelacque). On the other hand, here is a case of transi- 
tion, analogous to that of the Lapps and Finlanders. Certain 
tribes in Brazil have a few verbs of general, simple significance : 
eat, drink, dance, see, etc., even love, thank, etc. (Lubbock). 

We need not multiply examples; these will suffice to throw 
into relief the extreme impotence in generalising, so soon as the 
mind loses its hold on the concrete. We might also recall the dif- 
ficulty so often experienced by missionaries. They find it almost 
impossible, even by creating new words, or by changing the mean- 
ing of others, to translate the sacred books into these idioms, from 
their paucity of concrete terms. 

2. The numeration, taking its development as a whole, appears 
to sub-divide into three principal periods : concrete numeration, as 
studied above, in animals and children ; concrete-abstract numer- 
ation, with which we are now occupied; purely abstract numera- 
tion, which we shall examine later, as translated into organised 
arithmetic. 

We have seen that speech at its origin was so humble as to 
need gesture to complete and to elucidate it. During its concrete- 
abstract period, numeration is in an analogous position. At first 
its extension is very limited: it progresses slowly and painfully 
from unity. Further, it can operate only when sustained by the 
concrete ; it must have a material accompaniment. Counting is 
accomplished by the enunciation of words, with the aid of enumer- 
ated objects, as perceived at the same time, or with that of the fin- 
gers: which, let it be remarked, is the first essay in substitution. 
There is simultaneously concrete or digital, and verbal numera- 
tion.! 
We know that many Australian and South American tribes can 
count verbally to two only; some say two-one — three ; two-two = 
four ; others by the same process arrive at six (two-three — five, 
three-three = six): everything else is “much.” For the most part 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1., gives abundant data on this question. Chap. VII. is entirely 
devoted to it. 
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they count without words, with the aid of fingers or of articulation ; 
even when they employ words, the two numerations—digital and 
verbal—are performed simultaneously.! 

This manner of counting is in first degree concrete ; the con- 
crete-abstract form is only there in embryo. A great advance, 
made early enough in many tribes, consisted in counting by five, 
taking the hand (five fingers) as a new unit, superior to the simple 
unit. Then: one hand=5; two hands or half a man = 10; two 
hands, one foot 15; two hands, two feet, ora man=20. Such 
is the evident origin of the quinary, decimal, and vigesimal numer- 
ations. Sometimes fingers, as instruments of numeration, have 
been replaced by objects of a typical number. Ex.: 1—moon or 
sun; 2 =the eyes or legs, etc. 

However varied these processes (of which only a few have © 
been mentioned) in different races and periods, they are fundamen- 
tally identical to the psychologist. They may be reduced to this; 
numeration is performed more particularly with the aids of sensible 
perceptions ; words are but an insignificant accompaniment, a su- 
perfluity—existing only as a proliferation-—of so little utility that 
they are for the most part neglected. 

Though it is less often spoken of, we may remark that the 
measure of continuous quantity passed through the same concrete- 
abstract phase ; and here it appeared at a somewhat early stage, 
owing to practical and social wants. Hence we find at the outset 
the foot, the finger, the thumb (inch=—Fr. fouce), the palestra 
(four fingers’ length), span, cubit (arm’s reach = coud¢ée), fathom, 
etc., the stadium (distance a good runner could cover without 
stopping).? The concrete character of all these measures is obvi- 

1In the account of his travels among the Damaras (7rofical South Africa, p. 133) Galton 
says: ‘“‘In practice, whatever they may possess in their language, they certainly use no numeral 
greater than three. When they wish to express four, they take to their fingers, which are to them 
as formidable instruments of calculation as a sliding-rule is to our English schoolboy. They puz- 
zle very much after five, because no spare hand remains to grasp and secure the fingers that are 
required for ‘ units,'—yet they seldom lose oxen: the way in which they discover the loss of one, 
is not by the number of the herd being diminished, but by the absence of a face they know."’ 
[This tallies with what we have already said as to so-called numeration in animals and chil- 
dren.] ‘‘ When bartering is going on, each sheep must be paid for separately. Thus suppose 
two sticks of tobacco to be the rate of exchange for one sheep, it would sorely puzzle a Damara 
to take two sheep and give him four sticks. I have done so and seen a man first put two of the 
sticks apart and take a sight over them at one of the sheep he was about to sell. Having satisfied 
himself that one was honestly paid for, and finding to his surprise that exactly two sticks re- 
mained in hand to settle the account for the other sheep, he would be afflicted with doubts; the 
transaction seemed to come out too pat to be correct, and he would refer back to the first couple 
of sticks, and then his mind got hazy and confused, and wandered from one sheep to the other, 
and he broke off the transaction until two sticks were put into his hand and one sheep driven 


away, and then the other two sticks given him and the second sheep driven away.'’ Galton re- 
lates many other similar facts which he had himself witnessed. 


2 And the barley-corn of English measure.—7r. 
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ous. Again, there are survivals in certain current locutions, such 
as a day’s journey. More than this; they have a human charac- 
ter, their standard and starting-point being, at least at the outset, 
certain parts of the body, or a determined sum of muscular move- 
ments. Little by little they lost their original significance, pro- 
gressing through centuries towards our metrical system—the type 
of a scientific, deliberate, rationally abstract system, as far as pos- 
sible liberated from anthropomorphism. 

The reader will probably obtain a more definite idea of the na- 
‘ ture of these lower forms by recapitulating the examples cited, than 
from any long dissertation. Is their intellectual level very superior 
to that of the generic image? This question is doubtful. At times 
the only distinction between them is the presence of the word: at 
the present stage it makes but a poor figure,—-yet with all its mod- 
esty, it augurs a new world wherein it is to be of prime impor- 
tance. 


PEACE ON EARTH A PROBLEM OF PRACTICAL 
DIPLOMACY. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE MEMBERS OF THE PEACE COM- 
MISSION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


EN of good will have at sundry times, both in and out of sea- 
son, preached peace on earth to mankind. The Gospel story 
selects this theme as the cradle-song for the child in the manger; 
and yet war has continued to the very present day, and if there is 
any abating of its power it is apparently due to the increase of its 
destructiveness, diminishing only in the ratio as it becomes more 
formidable. On the one hand, Moltke, the greatest strategist of 
modern times, regarded even a victorious war as a misfortune; on 
the other hand, Christ, the prince of peace, emphatically declared 
that he had come to bring not peace but a sword, and considering 
the constitution of the universe it would be difficult to refute the 
proposition that war is part of God’s dispensation. Is it not, then, 
a fond illusion to convene an international conference and discuss 
disarmament, the abolition of war, and the arbitration of conflicts, 
by an international tribunal, and the establishment of peace on 
earth ? 

The advocates of peace on earth are, as a rule, zealous men 
who mean well but lack in proper comprehension. They are men 
of sentiment unfamiliar with real life, attempting the impossible. 
They imagine that the great national governments would volun- 
tarily surrender their power—an act which would be neither wise 
nor right. If the average peace-advocates could have their way for 
a time, they would soon find out that their system would not work. 

But while we must recognise that sentiment alone is an insuf- 
ficient guide in life, we need not give up our ideals. The ideal of 
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peace on earth is not quite unfeasible; on the contrary, the evolu- 
tion of humanity is naturally tending toward it. We must only bear 
in mind that the abatement of war does not mean the abolition of 
struggle. A higher civilisation, therefore, must be brought about 
by substituting for barbarous methods of fighting, the civilised 
weapons of argument and demonstration. Struggling is a duty, as 
Professor Jhering has pointed out in his work Der Kampf ums 
Recht. Even the peaceful settlement of lawsuits remains a combat, 
and right is right only when it can be maintained ; for, after all, 
right is ultimately based upon might. 

While it is true that struggle is part of the world-order, we 
should not be blind to the truth that the methods of struggle have 
been changed by the progress of civilisation. The old barbarous 
methods of the club have given way to gun and canon, and resist- 
ance in the face of an overwhelming superiority has become use- 
less, so that to-day in civilised countries controversies between 
powerful institutions are decided not by arms but according to law 
through the verdict of a judge. The fact, however, is that while 
the court-room exhibits no direct display of warlike force, the power 
of the government and the collective will (der Gesammtwille) of the 
community stands behind the judge. The decisions of our courts 
are given by Right not by Might; yet Right in this case has be- 
come Might, and the question is only whether or not it is possible 
to create among nations the same condition that has been estab- 
lished among individuals. 

This question, I am confident, may be answered in the affirm- 
ative. The tendency of evolution is toward the substitution of the 
more spiritual for the more material and cruder methods; and 
while Might must forever remain the basis on which alone all ad- 
justments will be made, Right is actually acquiring more and more 
influence over the minds of the people, so as gradually to reverse 
the equation Might is Right into its opposite, Right becomes Might. 

For the first time in the history of civilisation, representatives 
of almost all civilised governments are now assembled to discuss 
the feasibility of establishing peace on earth, and the question is, 
Will they be able to accomplish anything? The Czar of Russia 
has proposed disarmament, but the Russian government is at the 
same time enormously increasing the number of its battle-ships, 
and the Emperor of Germany frankly declares that peace can be 
maintained solely by sufficient war preparations; and the old pro- 
verb holds good still: ‘‘.Si vis pacem para bellum.” 

Nevertheless the peace-conference is a symptom of progress, 
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and we may fairly hope that some good will come of it, for we may 
rest assured that the commissioners are wise enough to see what 
can and what cannot be accomplished. Yet there is danger on the 
one hand that the practical diplomat, the Rea/politiker, will have 
no faith in the ideal of peace on earth, and the idealist, the Schwdr- 
mer, will attempt the impossible and thereby delay the realisation 
of that which is possible. 

We must bear in mind that struggle is the law of life and can- 
not be abolished, and power exists as a result of previous suc- 
cessful struggles, peaceful as well as warlike. Power is the es- 
sence of life, and we cannot expect any one, let alone any gov- 
ernment, to renounce power. The idea of disarmament should, 
therefore, not be entertained at all; for discussion of the subject 
cannot lead to any result. In times when there is danger of war, 
it would not only be inadvisable but morally wrong, indeed crimi- 
nal, for a government to disarm and expose its citizens to the hu- 
miliation of defeat; and since the world is a large battlefield, it is 
the duty of every government even in times of peace to be pre- 
pared for the emergencies of war. Because our government, as a 
rule, has done too little for the defence of the country, there is no 
reason to expect that other nations should do likewise. We are 
extremely lucky that we have not suffered for our neglect. If we 
had been a little less prepared during our disagreement with Spain 
we should have been confronted with great disasters, but if we had 
been a little better prepared, Spain would have been more amena- 
ble to our requests, and we might have bought the freedom of 
Cuba and Porto Rico without any sacrifice of human lives, for less 
money than the war cost us. 

Disarmament is unfeasible, and a court possessing the author- 
ity to decide international disputes would play a very ludicrous 
part among the powers of the world, for we cannot expect that the 
strong nations would voluntarily submit to its decisions: They 
would uphold the court only so long as it suited them, and the in- 
stitution that should bring peace on earth would most certainly 
suffer the worst injury possible—ridicule. 

The only practical way of bringing mankind nearer to the cher- 
ished ideal of peace on earth would be by the establishment of an 
international tribunal, consisting of five or ten or perhaps fifteen 
commissioners, men of high standing, noted for their unequivocal 
love of justice and breadth of comprehension, whose duty should 
be, not to decide litigations of international politics, but simply to 
give, when called upon, an opinion from a purely moral stand- 
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point. If the members of such an international commission, after a 
careful investigation of the situation, should come to a substantial 
agreement on a question which threatens to be a casus belli they 
would necessarily influence the opinion of all the sober and fair- 
minded people in the countries involved and might thus contribute 
not a little to calm down the war-fever before actual hostilities 
began. Their verdict should not be a decision nor should they be 
regarded as judges. They should not be a court of arbitration. 
Their authority should be that of an advisory council. They should 
not be vested with the power to enforce their views, but should 
simply act the part of honest friends. They should be good patri- 
ots who love their country, and love it so well as to hate to see its 
honor tarnished by wrongdoing. They should be men who repre- 
sent the conscience of their country, and thus when combined in an 
- exchange of thought would represent the conscience of civilised 
mankind. The less political power they had, the weightier their 
opinion would be, and certainly no power on earth would be power- 
ful enough to disregard their propositions or to treat them with in- 
difference. The mere existence of such a tribunal—a kind of inter- 
national conscience—could not fail to exercise a beneficial influence 
on politics, and would help to lift diplomacy to a higher realm, 
where integrity and justice would be the standard by which ulti- 
mately all transactions should be measured. 


PLATO AND THE CROSS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HRISTIANITY, the religion of the cross, although founded 
upon the scriptures of the Hebrews, developed upon the 
classical soil of ancient Greece and other provinces of the Roman 


_ Empire. In order to understand the character of the new religion 


that spread with wonderful rapidity over the big cities of Egypt, 


Tue Cross on Greek STANDARDS. 


Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, we must be familiar with the 
dominant ideas that began to take hold of the masses of the peo- 


ple; and back of them, behind the highest culture of the age, lay 


the philosophy of Plato. 

Plato will come to be recognised more and more as the fore 
runner of Christianity, as its prophet and as he who made the 
paths for it level and straight. His philosophy of the soul, his 
conception of God, his notions of Heaven and Hell, his theory of 
ideas (of which the Logos, as his disciples, the Neo-Platonists, 
concluded from Platonic premises, is the comprehensive unity) 
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foreshadow in metaphysical terms the doctrines of Christianity, 
the latter being in many respects simply a popular and religious 
expression of the abstract thoughts of Plato’s philosophy. What 
has Plato to say of the cross? 

The cross (oxéAoy or oravpds) as the wooden instrument of the 
most cruel and degrading execution, is to Plato not yet identified 
with the figure of two intersecting lines, be it erect + or standing 
on edge x. The latter, the figure of two intersecting lines, is to 
him a symbol of deep significance, being the form of the soul, while 
the former, the instrument of a disgraceful death, is the extremity 
of suffering. 

Plato mentions the X-cross in his story of the creation, where 
he tries to reconcile the astronomical and religious convictions, the 
result of which are theories which prepare the way for mysticism 
and the doctrines of the Kabala. ; 

In Zimaeus (34-36) we read that God created the universe as 
a God, an animated cosmos, and he made him spherical without 
organs, feet or hands, for the God had no need of them. Plato con- 
ntinues : 


‘* The movement suited to his spherical form was assigned to him, being of all 
the seven movements that which is most appropriate to mind and intelligence." 

And ‘‘in the centre he created the soul , which is diffused throughout the body, 
making the body also its exterior environment.” 

‘*God did not make the soul after the body, although we are speaking of them 
in this order. . . . He made the soul in origin and excellence prior to and older than 
the body, to be its ruler and mistress.” 

‘* And God made the soul out of the following elements and on this wise: Out 
of the indivisible and unchangeable, and also out of that which is divisible and 
has to do with material bodies, he compounded a third and intermediate kind of 
essence, partaking of the nature of the same and of the other, and this compound 
he placed accordingly in a mean between the indivisible, and the divisible and ma- 
terial. He took the three elements of the Same, the Other, and the Essence, and 
mingled them into one form, compressing by force the reluctant and unsociable na- 
ture of the Other into the Same.” 


The proportions in which the three elements ‘‘ Sameness, 
Otherness, and Essence” are mingled may be omitted here. Plato 
continues : | 

‘* This entire compound he divided lengthways into two parts, which he joined 
to one another at the centre like the letter X, and bent them into a circular form 
connecting them with themselves and each other at the point opposite to their orig- 
inal meeting-point ; and, comprehending them in a uniform revolution upon the 
same axis, he made the one the outer and the other the inner circle. Now the mo- 
tion of the outer circle he called the motion of the same, and the motion of the in- 
ner circle the motion of the other or diverse. The motion of the same he carried 
round by the side to the right, and the motion of the diverse diagonally to the left. 
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And he gave dominion to the motion of the same and like, for that he left single 
and undivided ; but the inner motion he divided in six places and made seven un- 
equal circles having their intervals in ratios of two and three, three of each, and 
bade the orbits proceed in a direction opposite to one another ; and three [Sun, 
Mercury, Venus] he made to move with equal swiftness, and the remaining four 
{[Moon, Saturn, Mars, Jupiter] to move with unequal swiftness to the three and to 
one another, but in due proportion.” 


Plato’s doctrine of the two axles that cross eacl: other in the 
shape of a X must be understood in a mathematical, not a me- 


PROSERPINE CARRYING Two CROSS-TORCHES. 


Theseus and Pirithous venturing down to Hades for the purpose of rescu- 
ing Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, are made prisoners and bound by an 
Erinys. Theseus is at last rescued by Hercules. Pluto holds in his hand a scepter 
on the top of which sits the dismal owl as an avis funebdris. 


(From an Etruscan Vase. Baumeister, Denkmdler des class. Altertums.) 


chanical, sense ; for if they were solid axles they could not turn in 
the way described by Plato. His idea of the soul of the universe 
as being in the shape of the letter X, which is a cross on edge, is 
perhaps primarily due to the sacredness which ancient religious 
traditions attached to this symbol, but the thought took root in his 
mind and found its justification in geometrical and_ astronomical 
considerations. 
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In order to appreciate the importance of Plato’s thought of the 
, the cross on edge, we must bear in mind that his conception of 


~ 


— 


Haves, SHOWING PROSERPINE WITH THE CROSS-TORCH, AND TRIPTOLEMUS AND 
RHADAMANTHUS WITH CROSS-RIBBONS. 


(Greatly reduced from Men. Jnst., V1II1., 9.) 


Picture of a vase found at Altamura, representing a period in which the fear of Hell had be- 
come greatly subdued and the belief in its terrors is offset by the legend of a return from the 
realm of the dead and the conquest of death. 

[The upper center shows Pluto and Proserpine, the rulers of the Nether World, in their 
palace, the former with scepter and Cantharus, or sacred cup, the latter holding the cross-torch 
and a dish filled with fruits and flowers. Cantharus means both scarabzus-beetle, the Egyptian 
symbol! of immortality, and the drinking vessel used in the mysteries, which probably derives its 
name from some unknown connexion with the scarabw@us. Underneath we see Hercules taming 
the three-headed Cerberus in the moment of crossing the Acheron, which originates (see Homer, 
Odyssey, X, 513) in the conflux of Cocytus and Pyriphlegethon. Hermes points out the road lead- 
ing back to the upper world. The Danaides with the water vessels on the right bear their pun- 
ishment with placidity, while Sisyphus on the left seems to be more severely taxed. Dire Neces- 
sity ('Avdyxn) holds the whip in her right hand, but her left extends to the sufferer a laurel 
branch. (The branch is missing in many similar pictures, It is apparently not an apple branch, 
which was a symbol of Nemesis, as some archwologists suggest.) 

The upper scene on the right shows the ancestor of Hercules and Hippodamia, Pelops, in a 
Phrygian cap, conversing with Myrtilus who promises to remove the nail from a wheel of C£no- 
maus’s waggon in the race for Hippodamia, his bride, by which trick he remains victorious. 
Underneath are the judges of the dead, Triptolemus, Zjacus, and Rhadamanthus, the latter in 
the attitude of pleading a case with great zeal. 

The upper scene on the left represents Meg@ra and her sons, the Heraclides, innocent vic- 
tims of a cruel fate in life, who are here comforted. Below this group we see Orpheus with lyre 
in hand, approaching the palace to ask Proserpine for the release of Eurydice. The Erinyes, or 
avenging demons (called IIOINAI) in the picture have lost their terrible appearance and suffer 
the singer to pass by unmolested. | 


this God as the universe as a deity, as ‘‘the first-born of all crea- 
tures” and the created type of all other gods and beings, comes 
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close to the Christian. conception of God the Son, in whom God 
the Father revealed himself. God the Father is eternity in its ab- 
solute significance; but God, the first-born and archetype of all 
existence is the revelation of eternity in time. Plato explains this 
thought as follows: 


‘* When the father and creator saw the being that it moved and lived, and that 
it became the ideal image of the eternal gods, he rejoiced, and in his joy deter- 
mined to make the paradigm still more like the original ; 
and as this was eternal, he sought to make the universe 
eternal, so far as might be. Now the nature of the ideal 
being was everlasting, but to bestow this attribute in its 
fullness upon a creature was impossible. Wherefore he 
resolved to have a moving image of eternity, and when he 
set in order the heaven, he made this image eternal but 
moving according to number, while eternity itself rests in 
unity; and this image we call time.' For there were no 
days and nights and months and years before the heaven 
was created, but when he constructed the heaven he cre- 
ated them also. They are all parts of time, and the past 
and future are created species of time, which we uncon- 
sciously but wrongly transfer to the eternal essence; for 
we say that he ‘was,’ he ‘is,’ he ‘will be,’ but the truth 
is that ‘is’ alone is properly attributed to him, and that 
‘was’ and ‘will be’ are only to be spoken of becoming 
in time, for they are motions, but that which is immovably 
the same cannot become older or younger by time, nor ever 
did or has become, or hereafter will be, older or younger, 
nor is subject at all to any of those states which affect 
moving and sensible things and of which generation is the 
cause. These are the forms of time, which imitates eter- 
nity and revolves according to a law of number. More- 
over, when we say that what has become 7s become and 
what becomes zs becoming, and that what will become 
ts about to become and that the non-existent 7s non-exist- 
ent,—all these are inaccurate modes of expression.” 


The slanting cross is a religious symbol in 
ancient Greece, the significance of which seems 
lost. We find the judges of courts and priests, 
as pictured on vases, dressed with ribbons cros- 
sing over their breast, and the cross-torch plays 
an important part in the Eleusinian mysteries as a symbol of 
resurrection, but we have no means now of finding out the reason 
or the peculiar use of this strange utensil. Proserpine, the wife of 
Hades and goddess of rejuvenated nature, holds it in her hands. 


CRUCIFIXION ON A 
Srmp_e 


1We understand Plato to say, that God is eternal in the sense of being above time, but the 
second God, the universe is eternal in the sense of infinite duration in time. 
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While the figure of two intersecting lines is a symbol of deep 
significance to Plato, the emblem of the God incarnate in the uni- 
verse, he looks upon crucifixion, or death by impalement, as 
the utmost extreme of disgrace and suffering, 
and in speaking of the realisation of the ideal 
of justice which is to him the harmonised 
totality of all virtues in their perfection, he 
declares that the perfectly just man must be 
just, merely for the love of justice, and not 
on account of worldly blessings that might 
accrue from its practice. Therefore the per- 
fectly just man will be tried, will suffer all 
kinds of ills on account of his justice and 
finally be crucified, yet with all that he will 
rather be than appear just. Plato says: 

‘* They will tell you that the just man who is thought unjust will be scourged 


racked, bound—will have his eyes burnt out; and, at last, after suffering every 
kind of evil, he will be crucified." 


IMPALEMENT. 


From Assyrian monu- 
ments. (After Layard.) 


Plato apparently follows older traditions, for he quotes A’schy 
lus in this connexion, contrasting the truly just man with the un- 
just man who in his injustice is so perfect as to acquire cunningly 
‘‘the greatest reputation for justice.” Plato says: 

‘* And at his side (at the side of this perfectly unjust man) let us place the just 
man in his nobleness and simplicity who wishes, as A2schylus says, ¢o be and not to 
seem good.” 


PROMETHEUS TIED BY ZEUS TO THE STAKE (OR CROSS) AND ExPosSED TO THE EAGLE; 
RescugeD BY HERCULES. 


(A vase found at Chiusi, now in Berlin. Baumeister, D. d. ci. A., p. 1410.) 


Eschylus, the great tragedian, has dramatised the myth of 
Prometheus, the forethinker who takes compassion upon poor, 
miserable mankind, by bringing them the fire from heaven and 
teaching them its various uses. For punishment Prometheus is 
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crucified on Caucasus and exposed to the ravenous eagle of Zeus 
who daily feasts on the immortal Titan, until Hercules comes and 
shoots the eagle, whereupon Prometheus is taken from the cross. 

The deep significance of this legend, illustrating the sufferings 
of the aspiring man who sacrifices his life for the progress of the 
race and improvement of the wretched has been well understood 
by both pagans and Christians, but the most remarkable fact is 
that all the old mythological illustrations of Prometheus the suf- 
ferer show him tied to the staurus, or cross, and A‘schylus uses the 
word ‘‘to attach to the rood,” dvacAoAoriLav, which is a synonym of 
the New Testament term ‘‘to crucify” (cravpeiy). 

Later authors and artists modify the tradition by having Pro- 
metheus, the Titan, chained to Mount Caucasus itself. 


PROMETHEUS CRUCIFIED ON A ROcK AND DELIVERED BY HERCULES. 
In the background the mountain-god Caucasus. 


Plato, no doubt, had seen the Prometheus of A<schylus per- 
formed on the stage, he had read the tragedy and pondered it in 
his heart. In this way, most likely, in connexion with his experi- 
ences of the course of events in daily life, he elaborated his highest 
ideal of moral perfection as the man who is crucified for justice’s 
sake. 

A consideration of death by crucifixion as the ancient rite of a 
sacrifice to the sun-god may have played a part, too, in the forma- 
tion of the Prometheus myth ; but if it did, it is no longer men- 
tioned by Plato. There are, however, other legends, as for in- 
stance the Andromeda myth, which represent sacrificial death by 
exposure to the sun, the victim being tied to a tree or chained on 
a rock. | 


1We remind our readers in this connexion of the previous article ‘ Crucifixion as a Sacri 
fice’ on pp. 151-154 of the March Ofen Court. 
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The influence of Plato’s ideal of the just man as the crucified 
one was not lost, but it did not exercise upon the early Christians 
so direct an influence as we might expect. The early Christians we 
must remember did not belong to the cultured classes of society, 


Tue SACRIFICE OF ANDROMEDA.' 


Picture of an ancient Amphora in Naples. (From Baumeister, D. d. ci. 4., 
p. 1291.) The victim is here, probably for artistic reasons, represented as being 
tied to two trees. 


but recruited themselves- from the ranks of fishermen, artisans, 
of the poor in general, and even of slaves. Few of them were 
familiar with Plato, and the thoughts of Plato reached them only 


1 Trendelenburg has discovered a passage commenting on this or a similar picture in Achilles 
Tatius, and explains it as follows: Andromeda, adorned as the bride of death with girdle, crown, 
and veil, is tied to two poles. Above her Cupid stands engaged with women in the preparation 
of a wedding. Andromeda's old nurse hands her a twig. Behind and above the nurse are guards 
with Phrygian caps and arms. On the left, Cassiopeia, Andromeda's mother, who exhibits the 
vanity, of which the legend accuses her, is seated, in conversation with her servants. Under 
neath Perseus fights the monster, which scene is witnessed by three Nereids, one riding on a 
sea-horse, one on a dolphin, and the third resembling the typical figure of Scylla. 
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through the medium of the Neo-Platonist Philo, but it reached them 
after all. 

Plato’s prophecy of the sufferings of the just man is alluded to 
in the documents of early Christianity only once ; viz., in the Acts 
of Apollonius where this Christian martyr pleads his case in these 
words : 

‘‘One of the Greek philosophers said: The just man shall be tortured, he 
shall be spat upon, and last of all he shall be crucified. Just as the Athenians 
passed an unjust sentence of death, and charged him falsely, because they yielded 
to the mob, so also our Saviour was at last sentenced to death by the lawless.” 

Plato’s philosophy paved the way in Greece for a religion which 
exhibits the ideal of a morally perfect man, the incarnation of the 
Logos, who by a disgraceful death on the cross, proves that he 
would rather be, than merely seem, good. 

The two ideas of the cross (1) as the instrument of torture as 
an emblem of the ignominious death of the perfectly righteous 
man, and (2) as the intersecting lines denoting the symbol of God 
incarnate, are both contained in Plato, but they are separate and 
unconnected like two streams which in the course of time are des- 
tined to mingle their waters. 
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INTERNATIONAL GOOD-WILL. 


The theory that sentiment plays no part in diplomacy is quite true of the old 
school, which is exclusively a diplomacy of monarchies, but is very wrong where 
we have to deal with the international relations of republics. Public sentiment in- 
fluences the international relations of France to a considerable degree. The hatred 
of the Germans, the friendship of the Russians, jealousy of the commercial supe- 
riority of the English, are popular notions to which French diplomats have to adapt 
themselves in public speeches and their general political attitude. 

Whether the more prominent réle of sentiment in diplomacy is an advantage 
or not, diplomats will do well not to overlook it, and to consider it as an important 
factor whenever they have to deal with republics. It no doubt weakens the policy. 
of the government which is thus limited by national preferences and prejudices; it 
hampers their movements and prevents them from committing the country to sud- 
den changes. The government of Russia can swing around from a friendly to 
most hostile attitude within an hour; the United States cannot. This condition is 
in some respects a disadvantage, as it renders changes that are sudden all but im- 
possible ; they could occur only under very extraordinary conditions, and so the 
diplomacy of republics tends upon the whole toward conservatism and stability. 

Since the Spanish-American war there has been a remarkable change in the 
sentiments that dominate the public opinion of the United States. The United 
States, up to this period, had had no enemy in diplomacy except her old mother 
country, England, and it was strange to see how these two powerful nations, so 
much akin, could be so antagonistic in sentiment; but the main reason was that 
the United States had never waged any serious war except with her mother coun 
try, and so the war-spirit of our youngsters found nourishment only in imagi- 
nary fighting with English soldiers. While we must not be blind to the fact that 
there are important differences between English and American civilisation, we 
may fairly grant that they are trivial as compared with the civilisations of other 
countries. Our country is in its political institutions, its general conception of 
life, and political and social ethics, nearer in spirit to England than to any other 
country. The animosity that sometimes obtains between the two countries has ap- 
peared more like the quarrels between two brothers who in due time will have to 
make up under circumstances where their common ideals might be attacked or en 
dangered. The English have always been suspected in the United States of looking 
upon the world as their property, and they in their turn seem to be irritated tha 
there is a continent in this world where men of their own kin and speech dare to 
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tell them to keep their hands off. The English are wont to look upon Americans 
as deteriorated Englishmen, while Americans prefer to regard their nationality as 
a more highly evolved Anglo-Saxondom, broadened by the best features of other 
nationalities. 

All the differences between England and the United States were ventilated in 
this country during the crisis concerning the Monroe Doctrine, which was brought 
on under Cleveland's administration, through the differences between England and 
Venezuela. At that time the excitement ran so high that war seemed imminent, 
and the people of the United States apparently did not shrink from standing up for 
the Monroe Doctrine with armed hand. England then graciously waived her claims 
in favor of an unreserved recognition of the principles of the so-called Monroe 
Doctrine, and the turbulent waters were soon quieted. 

The Spanish war changed the situation thoroughly. England was the first 
_ mation to declare a friendly neutrality,—an act which was the more appreciated by 
our people as it was accompanied by a spontaneous expression of sympathy that 
came not only from aristocratic leaders but was backed by the assent of the large 
masses of the commoners of England. For the first time in the history of the two 
countries a genuine friendship was established and produced a sentiment of soli- 
darity on both sides of the Atlantic which will not soon wear away. The hatchet 
has been buried, old grudges have been forgotten, inveterate suspicions have been 
laid aside, and mutual respect and good will have been established. 

This approach of the two nations is of great importance, and cannot be over- 
estimated in the history of civilisation. It may become the basis of a broader 
friendship which will promote the harmony among the various civilised nations of 
the world. : 

It is strange, however, that simultaneously a difference has sprung up in quar- 
ters where it could least be expected,—between the United States and Germany. 

The relations between Germany and the United States have always and with- 
out any exception been excellent, for not only are more than one-third of our peo- 
ple of German descent and about eight million inhabitants of German birth, but 
also some of the most important institutions in the field of education and university 
training have been adopted from Germany and adapted to our special conditions 
Most of our best scientists have studied at German universities, and have imported 
the spirit of German science into this country. They look up to German scientists 
and poets with an admiration and a veneration that could not be surpassed in the 
Fatherland itself. Thus, Germany rightly may be regarded as the second mother 
country of the United States, and war between Germany and the United States has 
always been considered as a sheer impossibility. 

It is unnecessary now to review the causes which have led to the estrangement 
between the two nations ; it started in Manila and was intensified in Samoa. The 
spirit of ill will was fostered on both sides by those extravagant patriots who have 
no other means of stimulating the love of their own country than by preaching 
hatred of other countries, and produce a bitter feeling which can never do any 
good, but will spread a feeling of ill will that will be the cause of many troubles. 

At the present date, we are happy to say the estrangement seems to pass off. 
The governments of both nations show a sincere wish to re-establish the good rela- 
tions that have always been existent before ; and we have all reasons to believe 
that they will succeed. 

The incidents in Manila belong to the past, and the expressions of a military 
spirit which naturally originate in the heads of soldiers who are combative by na- 
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ture, fighting being the main duty of life, have caused ripples only which will 
quickly pass away'; and it is fortunate that the German ambassador, Baron von 
Holleben as well as the United States minister, Andrew White, are animated with 
the desire to re-establish the entente cordiale between the two nations. 

Mass-meetings of German citizens in this country have been held of late for 
the purpose of assuring the German government that the Germans of this country 
have not yet forgotten that they are Germans. We are sorry to say, however, that 
the leaders of this movement have made one grave mistake, viz., that of expressing 
their German-American patriotism by an unnecessary and uncalled-for show of 
hatred of England. While it is quite true that the Anglo-Saxon friendship should 
not be an alliance in a political sense, which would commit America to the policy 
of Great Britain, we should rejoice that a good understanding between Great Brit- 
ain and America has been established, and should not unreasoningly denounce 
these sentiments as a mistake and a national blunder. The German-American 
mass-meetings would have served a better purpose if they had insisted on a triple 
alliance of the three Teutonic nations,—the Germans, the English, and the Ameri- 
cans. We must not forget that Germany is the home of all Anglo-Saxons, and we 
wish heartily that the Germans of Germany would remember their kinship with 
Great Britain and the United States. These three nations are kin in spirit and 
civilisation, as they are kin in blood, and it ought to be the diplomatic ideal of 
their governments to pursue a policy of good-will, and to establish among the peo- 
ple of Teutonic blood a sentiment of brotherly friendship.’ 

The United States is a cosmopolitan nation, and the ideal of our diplomacy 
must be to remain on good terms with all the nations of the world. Should the 
necessity come that we must go to war, let it be for a cause bul never against 
any nation. At the present time it is our earnest desire to re-establish the good 
relations with Spain. Our right to regulate the conditions on the islands in Ameri- 
can waters has been recognised, and the cause of all ill feeling against Spain has 
been removed. Further, we wish that unnecessary irritation and mutual spiteful- 
ness between our own and other nationalities, above all the Germans and the Eng- 
lish, should cease on all sides, and that a policy of lasting good-will and interna- 
tional friendliness be recognised as the common ideal of the diplomacy of all 
nations. 


THE FILIPINO QUESTION. 


It has been fashionable of late to hold mass-meetings in almost all large cities, 
either to support or vigorously to denounce the present administration on account 
of its expansion policy. We are not opposed to expansion, as was indicated in a 
former article on the subject, so long as expansion comes as a natural result of 
growth and through duties which historical events force upon us. We are opposed, 
however, to an expansion by the suppression of the rights of others; it would be 
an act of injustice on the part of the United States to pursue a policy either of con- 
quest or of imperialism. Accordingly, there is no sense in denouncing the expan- 

1The publication of a letter written by a German naval officer, and also the speech of the 
captain of the Raleigh, are on the same footing, and only prove that soldiers are not diplomats. 
The importance of such evidences of a military patriotism should not be exaggerated in diplo- 
matic circles. 

2 Authors and newspaper writers on both sides of the Atlantic have sinned much. The worst 
I have seen is a most venomous article written by a German university professor; and a German 
diplomat used to say that the Yankees are anti-German, but that the German-Americans are even 
more so. He meant perhaps anti-imperialistic. 
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sion policy of the United States; there could arise a cause for censure only if we 
- can prove that our administration pursues a policy of injustice toward other na- 
tions ; but it seems to me that the situation is at present not yet sufficiently clear 
to allow of the formation of a final judgment. 

The affairs in Cuba have undoubtedly been handled with great discretion, and 
seem to have reached a consummation which is much better than could be hoped 
for. 

The case seems different in Luzon. Aguinaldo’s forces are resisting the 
authority of our government with armed hand, and the probability suggests itself 
that either our administration or its representatives have committed some mistakes. 
Taking all in all, we must confess, however, that it is very difficult to say how 
these mistakes, if they were committed, might have been avoided, for it is certain 
that the policy of those who censure the administration most vigorously on the 
ground that we should have left the Filipinos to themselves could not have led to 
the insurance of a condition of peace and liberty in those islands, but would have 
served simply to complicate the situation. 

Our war with Aguinaldo is lamentable, but it was probably unavoidable; for 
granting even that the representatives of our government committed mistakes in 
not respecting the pretensions of the revolutionary government of the Filipinos, 
we cannot exonerate Aguinaldo either; for his claims were exaggerated, and it 
would have been a grievous mistake on the part of the United States to recognise 
in him the legitimate representative of the Filipinos. Aguinaldo is not a Gomez, 
and whatever his ability may be as a dictator and general, he has not proved him- 
self to be an organiser of a republic such as would insure the liberties of the Euro- 
pean residents of Manila, as well as of the native Filipinos. His methods of gov- 
ernment, so far as we can judge by probabilities and precedents, do not recommend 
themselves. 

The present situation is a new departure and presents many new problems in- 
volving our executive government in unforeseen difficulties. Under similar condi- 
tions other nations have made mistakes, and as it is but human to err, we may 
expect that we shall not be found entirely faultless. We must therefore not lose 
patience if we hear reports of occurrences which indicate that now and then some 
of our representatives or citizens did not act up to the standard of our ideals. 

In the face of the fact that Aguinaldo, with all those who have taken up arms 
against the United States, draw their main strength from the moral backing which 
they receive from the anti-expansionists of the United States, we deem it a patri- 
otic duty not to join in the hue and cry of those who unreasoningly condemn our 
administration. Our administration could neither tolerate the presence of armed 
hordes in the new provinces, nor recognise the legality of a dictatorship upheld by 
military force. We cherish the confidence that our administration means to do 
what is right; that it will ultimately endeavor to establish home rule in all those 
territories which have been ceded to our government; that it will allow them the 
utmost range of liberty which the people of these districts can stand; and that if 
mistakes have been committed the grievances caused thereby will in time be duly 
redressed. P. 


HENRY CLARKE WARREN. 


Henry Clarke Warren, a P4li scholar of highest standing, the author of Aud- 
dhism in Translations, and a man of a rarely noble character, passed away in the 
beginning of the present year, and we have delayed the announcement of his death 
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only because we waited for a well-authenticated statement of the main facts of his 
life, the data of which we now offer to our readers on the authority of his teacher, 
co laborer, and friend, Prof. C. R. Lanman of Harvard University. 

‘*Henry Clarke Warren was born in Boston, November 18, 1854, son of the late 
Samuel Dennis and of Susan Clarke Warren. He was the second of four brothers, 
all graduates of Harvard. In his early childhood a fall from a gig produced an in- 
jury which resulted in spinal ailment and in lifelong physical disability and suffer- 
ing. Thus shut out, before ever experiencing them, from many of the possibilities 
that make life so attractive to childhood, youth, and young manhood, he bravely 
set himself to make the utmost of what remained to him. His broadness of mind 
soon showed itself in a catholicity of interest very unusual for one of his years: 
The natural trend of his mind toward speculative questions appeared clearly in his 
scientific investigations of Buddhism. With all this went an eager curiosity about 
the visible world around him. We can easily believe that he would have attained 
to high distinction in natural science, so good was his native gift of observation and 
of well-balanced reflexion upon what he saw. He used his microscope with great 
satisfaction in botanical study. At Baltimore he worked with enthusiasm in the 
chemical laboratory. The department, however, in which he has made a name for 
himself is Oriental Philosophy, and in particular Buddhism, conceived, not as a 
simple body of ethical teaching, but as an elaborate system of doctrine. 

‘*His first essay in print was an admirable version of a Buddhist story in the 
Providence Journal of October 27, 1884. An interesting paper on ‘‘ Superstitious 
Customs Connected with Sneezing" soon followed in the /ournal of the American 
Oriental Society. Later appeared results of his studies in the 7ramnsactions of the 
International Congress of Orientalists at London, and in the /ourna/ of the Pali 
Text Society of London. These, however, were but chips from the keel he had 
laid for a craft of ambitious dimension and noble design. 

‘‘In 1896 appeared his Suddhism in Translations, published by the Univer- 
sity as volume iii. of the Harvard Oriental Series. It is an octavo of 540 pages, 
made up of about 130 passages from the P4li scriptures. These selections, done 
into English prose and verse, are chosen with such broad and learned circumspec- 
tion that they make a systematically complete presentation of their difficult sub- 
ject. The work is divided into five chapters. Of these, the first gives the pictur- 
esque Buddha legend, and the fifth treats of the monastic order; while the other 
three are concerned with the fundamental conceptions of Buddhism, to-wit, ‘‘ sen- 
tient existence, Karma and rebirth, and meditation and Nirvana.” Mr. Warren's 
interest centred in the philosophical chapters; the first and last were for him 
rather a concession to popular interest, an addition intended to ‘‘fluat"’ the rest. 
Much has recently been written about Buddhism upon the basis of secondary or 
even less immediate sources. Mr. Warren's material is drawn straight from the 
fountain-head. It is this fact that gives his book an abiding importance and value. 
And it was a genuine and legitimate satisfaction to him to read the judgments 
passed on his work by eminent Orientalists—of England, France, the Netherlands, 
India, and Ceylon—welcoming him, as it were, to a well-earned place among their 
ranks. 

‘*One of the most pleasing features of his later years was his intercourse with 
the venerable Subhuti, a Buddhist elder, of Waskaduwa in Ceylon. This distin- 
guished monk, whose learning, modesty, and kindness had endeared him years ago 
to Childers, Fausbéll, and Rhys Davids, was no less ready with words of encour- 
agement for Mr. Warren, and with deeds of substantial service, notably the pro- 
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curing of copies of manuscript. The King of Siam recently celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his accession to the throne by publishing in thirty-nine volumes 
a memorial edition of the Buddhist scriptures or Tipitaka (a most commendable 
method of celebrating! Sovereigns of far more enlightened lands have preferred 
sky-rockets). Copies were sent, exclusively as gifts, to the principal libraries of 
Europe and America, Harvard among them. Mr. Warren had sent to His Majesty 
a magnificently bound set of the Harvard Oriental Series; and it was matter of 
honest pride and pleasure to him to receive from the king in return a beautiful 
copy of this Tipitaka. It is certain to be a satisfaction to the king and some of the 
high authorities at Bangkok when they learn how diligently Mr. Warren used the 
royal gift. 

‘* Long before the issue of his Buddhism, Mr. Warren was well advanced in his 
study of Buddhaghosa's ‘Way of Purity.’ To publish a masterly edition of this 
work was the ambition of his life as a scholar. He did not live to see of the travail 
of his soul; but, as in the case of Whitney, of Child, and of Lane, it is believed 
that naught of his labor of love will be lost. A word about Buddhaghosa and his 
work, and about Warren's plan and his progress towards its achievement. 

‘* Buddhaghosa (about 400 A. D.) was a famous divine, who had been brought 
up in all the wisdom of the Brahmans, and who, after his conversion to Buddhism 
became an exceedingly prolific writer. He may, in some sort, be styled the St 
Augustine of Buddhism. His ‘Way of Purity,’ or ‘ Visuddhi-magga,’ is an en- 
cyclopedia raisonnée of Buddhist doctrine. It is, as Childers says, ‘a truly great 
work, written in terse and lucid language, and showing a marvelous grasp of the 
subject.’ Warren's plan was to publish a scholarly edition of the P4li text of this 
work, with full but well-sifted critical apparatus, a complete English translation, 
an index of names, and other useful appendices. Buddhaghosa makes constant 
citations from his predecessors, quite after the manner of the Christian church 
fathers. And in order further to enhance the usefulness of his edition, Mr. War- 
ren had undertaken to trace back all these quotations to their sources.""! The Pali 
text Mr. Warren had practically constituted from beginning toend. Much labor 
is still to be put upon the apparatus criticus. Of the English translation about 
one-third has been made, and about one-half of the quotations have been identified. 

Mr. Warren's interests in the furtherance of science are perpetuated in his 
will. He has left to Harvard College his house and garden grounds on Quincy 
street, a legacy of $15,000 for the continued publication of the Harvard Oriental 
Series, $10,000 for the Dental School, and the like amount for the Museum of 
Archeology. These gifts are manifestations of the spirit that prompted them ; for 
his (says Professor Lanman) was the meta, that friendliness or good will, which 
plays such a role among the virtues of Gotama Buddha; his was patient and 
cheerful courage under adversity; his were high intellectual endowments, directed 
by a character unselfish, and lofty, and pure; his was a profoundly religious na- 
ture. For these things, while we mourn his loss, let us remember him and be glad. 


MANILAL N. DVIVEDI. 


The brother of Manilal Nabhubai Dvivedi, Professor of Sanscrit, Nadiad Gu- 
jarat, Bombay Presidency, India, informs us of the death of this prominent Hindu 
scholar and philosopher. Dvivedi was well acquainted with Western thought, yet 
his heart was rooted in the philosophy of his own people. His master was S’ankara, 


1 Extracted from the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Vol. 7, No. 27. 
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the greatest representative of Brahman philosophy. The trend of Mr. Dvivedi's 
thought was monistic, and we deem him one of the best, perhaps the best, inter- 
preter of Brahman thought. One of his first books, which earned for him a name 
in the philosophical world, was Monism or Advaitism? An Introduction to the 
Advaita-Philosophy in the Light of Modern Speculation. Other books of his are 
the Xdja- Yoga, the 7arka-Kaumudi, a compendium of Ny4ya-Vaiséshika Philos- 
ophy (a book which earned the praise of such scholars as Prof. W. D. Whitney 
and Dr. G. Biibler), the Yoga-Sutras, the Mandukyopanishad, the Saméddhi- 
Sataka, and Syddvdda-Manjart. His /mitation of S'ankara, which like his 
other books contains the Sanscrit as well as the English translation, is a collection 
of utterances of his master, so systematised as to make the study of Sanscrit philos- 
ophy comparatively easy, even to the uninitiated. We reviewed the book at con- 
siderable length in 7he Monist, Vol. VI., No. 3, and have discussed the Atman 
theory in 7he Ofen Court under the title ‘‘Brahmanism and Buddhism, or the 
Religion of Postulates and the Religion of Facts." (Vol. X., p. 485r.) 

We had some correspondence with the late Professor Dvivedi on the contrast 
between Buddhism and S’ankara's conception of the self. Professor Dvivedi was 
anxious to reconcile both systems, and it may be that he succeeded in settling the 
problem to his own satisfaction. We ceased to hear from him when disease over- 
took him, and regret now to learn of his death. India has lost in him one of her 
best sons, and a man whose life was helpful in leading the Hindus toward a higher 
condition of existence by showing them how they could preserve their own and yet 
adopt all the good of Western civilisation. P. C. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON THE BUDDHIST NATIVITY SUTTA. 


Since writing my note in the November number, I have made further re- 
searches into the sources of this document. I have found large portions of it in 
other parts of the P4li canon, and am convinced that it is one of the most funda- 
mental narratives, on a footing with the Book of the Great Decease. Thus, the 
statement that the mothers of Bodhisats always die a week after the Nativity is in 
the Udana (V. 2). The splendors and earthquakes at Buddha's descent from 
heaven and birth in the world, are in the Anguttarn-Nikdya (IV. 127) and partly 
also in the Sanskrit Divy4vadana, p. 204. But, above all, nearly the entire Nativ- 
ity Sutta (Majjhima 123) translated by me last August, is embedded in the Digha- 
Nikaya (Mah4padh4na-Sutta, No. 14), where it is told of a former Buddha, Vi- 
passi. I made my translation in March, 1897, and my increasing knowledge of 
P4li leads me to correct the second paragraph, which should run thus: 

‘* Wonderful, O brother! marvellous, O brother! is the occult power and 
magical might of the Tathagata: when, for example, he has knowledge of bygone 
Buddhas who have gone into Nirvana, have broken down obstacles and avenues, 
exhausted their transmigrations and passed beyond all pain; and the Tathagata 
perceives: ‘Such were the families of the Blessed Ones, such were the names of 
the Blessed Ones; their clans were so-and-so; such were their moral codes, such 
their doctrines, their wisdom, their dwellings, and their manner of release.’ "’ 

The Nativity Suttas (including the one in the Sutta-Nipata) lie behind the La- 
lita Vistara and other early poems and commentaries. They probably constituted 
one of the ancient Nine Divisions of the canon, called Marvels. Together with 
the First Sermon, the Chain of Causation, the Confessional, the Antinomies of the 
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Schools, and the Book of the Great Decease, they rank among those prime docu- 


ments of the religion around which all recensions rally. 
ALBERT J. Epmunps. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Mr. Edwin Herbert Lewis has rendered a distinct service to the cause of edu- 
cation in the compilation of his admirable /ntroduction to the Study of Litera 
ture, for the Use of Secondary and Graded Schools. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. -Pages, 410. Price, $1.00.). His guiding principle has been ‘‘ That 
literature ought to serve as a prime agency in the education of the emotions, and 
indirectly, of the will....... If the study of English during the adolescent age is 
merely formal, the student loses one of the best influences that the school can ever 
give him."’ In saying this, the author would not underestimate the ethical or com- 
mercial value of formal training in composition ; he would still insist upon Spartan 
severity with regard to everything that affects the outward forms of writing and 
speech ; but the attaining of the desired end by Spartan methods, which end is the 
arousing of an unconstrained love for noble literature, is almost a hopeless under- 
taking; and ‘‘Gradgrind and enemy of Gradgrind he must be within the same 
hour."’ 

In the selection of literature for reading in secondary schools the second prin- 
ciple has been that the natural interests of the studeut, and not the chronological 
order, should be consulted. To discover what these natural interests are, the ex- 
perience of school-boys of various ages who have been allowed to browse in good 
libraries has been consulted, and as the result partly of such experimenting, as in- 
terpreted and supplemented by the author’s own judgment, observation, and the- 
ory, the present volume has been offered ‘‘as a tentative body of lyrics, ballads, 
and short stories."" The material has been drawn mostly from nineteenth century 
authors. The works are grouped by subjects, and bear such titles as ‘‘ The Nobil- 
ity of Animals,” containing selections from such authors as Browning and Scott ; 
‘*The Heroism of War," containing selections from Tennyson, Sir Francis Has- 
tings Doyle, Kipling, Gerald Massey, Stevenson, Eggleston, Whittier, and Emer- 
son; ‘‘ The Heroism of Peace,” with selections from Walt Whitman, Longfellow, 
Kingsley, Lowell, A. Conan Doyle, and Tennyson; ‘‘ The Athlete," with selections 
from Byron, Lefroy, Blackmore, Blackie, Poe, Franklin, and Jeffries; ‘‘ The Ad- 
venturer,”’ represented by pieces from Longfellow, Tennyson, and Stanley; ‘‘ The 
Hearth," with selections from Kingsley, the Bible, Matthew Arnold, and Landor. 
‘* The Morning Landscape,” ‘‘ the Gentleman," ‘‘ Wit and Humor,” and ‘‘ The Far 
Goal," complete the list of titles. An introduction is prefixed to each chapter, with 
the aim of pointing out the thread of meaning common to all the pieces. The 
reading of Homer, Cooper, and Shakespeare is recommended at certain stages, and 
the poems which should be read aloud, and which are especially good for learning 
by heart, are indicated. A chronological table of British and American authors 
has been appended to the volume. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
Lire, DeaTH, AND IMMORTALITY. With Kindred Essays. By William M. Bryant, 
M. A., LL. D., Instructor in Psychology and Ethics, St. Louis Normal and 
High School. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 1898. Pages, vi, 442. 
Price, $1.75, 
The common theme for the essays comprised in this volume is the religious 
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aspect of human nature, but its chief topic is that which is referred to in the lead- 
ing title of the book,—man’s immortality. The author puts the question thus: 
‘‘Whether in respect of man’s essential nature as a thinking unit, death can ever 
be more than transition from one to another grade of life,—whether so complex a 
living unit as man can ever wholly die?” The key to the solution of the problem 
is found in the fact that the human mind can conceive of an infinite Mind, and can 
also conceive of itself as progressively unfolding its own powers to infinity. From 
this fact and from certain admissions made by Mr. Spencer, the author infers that 
man’s ‘‘ancestry” necessarily includes as its first indispensable term the great 
First Cause itself, that is, man as mind can descend only from that which is Mind, 
‘the absolutely spontaneous, self-moved, all inclusive One beyond which there is 
no reality whatever.” He argues further that as there can be but one type of mind 
then the individual unit, which constitutes the extreme term of integration in the 
total process of Evolution, must be possessed of the same typical nature as the per- 
fect Mind itself. Here we have, says Mr. Bryant, the answer to the question, 
‘whether death can mean utter dissolution for man as a thinking unit.” For, 
‘*the identity in nature of all minds must mean that each thinking unit is in its 
‘‘typical nature infinite. The degree of its present realisation may be ever so slight 
‘yet because it belongs to the same type as every other mind and therefore to the 
‘‘same type as the perfect Mind, it may rightfully claim for itself the full import 
‘‘of its infinite ideal nature.” This necessarily implies immortality, seeing that as 
man can realise the full import of his infinite nature only by progressive finite 
stages of development, infinite duration will be required for its complete realisa- 
tion. Assuming life to be a constructive process, then for man whose nature is 
infinite in its possibilities, ‘‘life must signify nothing less and nothing else than 
an infinitely extended constructive process,—a process of self-development, the full 
import of which is nothing less than this: that it constitutes the constructive reali- 
sation in his own personality of the divine nature common to all thinking units.’ 
But may not man by persistent self-contradiction accomplish his own utter extinc- 
tion? This is the inversion of the process of life, and the author concludes, after 
a consideration of the question, that the individual is ‘‘an indestructible unit whose 
central characteristic is: Power to choose his own course of action,—the only 
restriction upon this power being that from his very nature the individual cannot 
so far misuse it as to bring about its utter destruction, so far as to effect the indi- 
vidual’s own utter annihilation.” But the divine may become the demonic, and 
man may choose the never-ending death of self-perversion, death being regarded 
as merely the phase of transition from one to another degree of life. By Christian- 
ity the infinite nature of man was explicitly announced, instead of being implied 
in other creeds, and the author remarks that, in lieu of saying that Christ brought 
life and immortality to light, ‘‘it might be more precisely descriptive of the fact to 
say, that Christ brought life as immortality to light, in the sense that he was the 
first to show that life in its highest significance, life in its intellectual and moral 
phase, already involves the indestructibility, the immortality of such living unit.” 
We have dwelt so long on the central theme of Mr. Bryant's work that we can- 
not follow him in his comparison of Buddhism and Christianity, and of Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism, nor in his treatment of miracles and Christian Ethics, 
except so far as to state that in his view Christian doctrine involves the highest 
conceivable ethical principle,—that ‘‘which demands the ceaseless self-unfolding — 
of man as Mind, and hence of man as the divine son, into ever richer degrees of 
realised likeness with God as the one divine Father,—the one eternally perfect 
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Mind.” The work concludes with a chapter on Eternity, which gives an account of 
the development of the author's religious views, and is of special value as being a 
record of actual mental experience. C. S. Wake. 


In TUNE WITH THE INFINITE, OR FULNESS OF PEACE, POWER, AND PLENTY. By 
Ralph Waldo Trine, author of ‘‘What All the World’s a-Seeking.” New 
York : 46 East Fourteenth Street, Thomas T. Crowell & Company. Boston: 
100 Purchase Street. 1898. Pages, 222. Price, $1.25. 


The thesis which the author of this work proposes to establish is that every 
man possesses within himself the cause of whatever enters into his life. He re- 
gards thoughts as forces, which can be connected with whatever ‘‘ order of thought 
of the universe’ a man chooses, and so place himself exactly in those conditions he 
most desires. The mind is not only continually building from within, but is con- 
stantly attracting from without on both the seen and the unseen side of life, in- 
fluences and conditions most akin to its own prevailing state. The author in treat- 
ing of the effects of the various mental states and conditions upon the physical body 
attempts to show how and why fear, worry, anger and other emotions have a poi- 
soning and destructive effect on the body, while the opposite emotions have a life- 
engendering, body-building influence. He supposes a knowledge of the higher laws 
can be used by any one to bring and hold himself continually in a state of abound- 
ing health and strength, and to set in operation subtle, silent forces that will in 
time entirely rebuild the body, so that healthy conditions will replace those of dis- 
ease. This is said to apply also to the affairs of every-day life, which are thought 
to depend for their successful issue or failure on the action of the higher forces of 
man’s nature. The author affirms, moreover, that everything is first worked out 
in the unseen before it is manifested in the seen, in the ideal before it is realised in 
the real, and in the spiritual before it is exhibited in the material. Hence the 
realm of the unseen is that of cause, and the realm of the seen is that of effect. 
Everything is governed by law and therefore what has been done by any one, 
prophet, seer, sage, or saviour, may be done by all men. The practical conclusion 
of the work is, that to come into the full realisation of one’s own awakened interior 
powers, is to be able to condition one’s life in exact accord with what we would 
have it. The point of view of the book is mystical and one to which we cannot 
assent. Q. 


Persons desirous of obtaining in brief compass an adequate idea of the past 
history and future prospects of Cuba, may consult with profit a little book by Fred- 
eric M. Noa, entitled: Zhe Pearl of the Antilles (New York: G. P. Putnams’ 
Sons. Pages, 84. Price, 75 cents). 


We have received a prospectus of the Encyclopedia of the History and Men- 
tal Evolution of the Jewish Race, which is to appear in twelve quarto volumes, 
with about 2000 illustrations. (New York, Funk & Wagnalls.) The specimen pages 
are very promising, and the enterprise is supported by the best scholars of to-day. 


Dr. Arthur Pfungst, well known as an author, especially as a poet and trans- 
lator of Oriental subjects, has translated T. W. Rhys Davids's Buddhism into 
German, which he has done from the seventeenth English edition. The book, pub- 
lished by Reclam, is a marvel of German cheapness, costing 40 pfennigs, which 
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equals 10 cents of our money. Prof. Rhys Davids’s book is well known as a stand- 
ard work, and the present edition will contribute not a little to make the doctrines 
of the Shakyamuni better known in Germany. 


Dr. Th. Achelis, a prominent anthropologist of Germany, who some years ago 
contributed to 7he Ofen Court an article on ‘“‘Animal Worship," has written in 
German a sketch of £¢hics, in which he explains the growth, development, and 
significance of ethics from the standpoint of an anthropolcgist and an evolutionist. 
It has appeared in the Sammlung Gischen, which will insure it a wide circulation. 
Dr. Achelis discusses in the first part of the book the history of the ethical systems, 
first of classical antiquity, secondly, of the Middle Ages, thirdly, of modern times. 
The second part of the work is devoted to a consideration of the factors of moral- 
ity, language, mythology and religion, social life, law and art. The last part is 
devoted to the principles, or rather the conditions, of morality, viz., first, the will, 
secondly, the moral motives, and thirdly, the moral norms and ideals. The work 
concludes with the idea that ethics is the development and gradual fulfilment of 
humanity, that is, of the most ideal human norms. (G. J. Géshen, Leipsic. Price, 
20 cents. ) 


NOTES. 


The writer of the article ‘‘ Peace on Earth, a Problem of Practical Diplomacy,’ 
wishes to add by way of a note that he knows himself to be in substantial agree- 
ment with the Hon. C. C. Bonney of Chicago, a jurist whose thorough knowledge 
of the law is widely recognised by the legal profession and who otherwise has won 
eternal fame as the inaugurator of the World's Congresses and the Parliament of 
Religions. Ten years ago, Mr. Bonney, as the Chairman of the Committee on 
Toasts and Responses for the Banquet given by the Bar Association of Chicago to 
the American Bar Association, offered as a toast for the banquet that 

‘* The establishment of a permanent International Court of Arbitration, to declare the law of 
nations, and the right of such cases as the parties might submit to it, either for advice or for de- 
cision, would powerfully promote the substitution of arbitration for war, and worthily crown the 
great achievements of the nineteenth century." 

The writer takes exception to the expression ‘‘ to declare the law of nations” 
and also to the very name ‘court of arbitration.” If a standing commission were 
established to whom questions of right and wrong in international complications 
would be submitted, care should be taken to avoid even the semblance of repre- 
senting it as a court which has the authority of arbitration. But a personal inter- 
view with the Hon. Mr. Bonney has assured the author that he practically means 
thé same thing as proposed in the present article. 

Mr. Bonney'’s toast received cordial responses from Thomas M. Cooley, Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge, Alphonse Rivier, Emile De Laveleye, G. Rolin Jaeque- 
myns, August Von Blumerincq, and the Hon. William E. Gladstone, all of whom 
expressed their appreciation of the gravity of the problem and the desirability of a 
solution. 

Mr. Bonney argues his case as follows: 


‘It is almost incredible that the wager of battel as a mode of determining controversies be- 
_ tween English subjects was not actually abolished till 1819, though it had fallen into disuse in the 
midst of tribunals in which evidence and argument took the place of battle-axe and lance, but as 
late as 1818 Lord Ellenborough declared that the general law of the land was then in favor of the 
trial by battel, when properly demanded. 
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“Yet the progress of the world since that day has been so wonderful that it should not seem 
an extravagant prediction that the twentieth century will enjoy the felicity of celebrating the 
general substitution of arbitration for war, ... 

‘*War may, indeed, as Lord Coleridge says, remain in the future, as it has sometimes been 
in the past, a dire necessity. Cases may, indeed, continue to arise in which persistent wrong 
must be met with armed retaliation; but having successfully made Sovereign Justice the final 
arbiter of controversy among the powerful States of the American Union, the genius of human 
government can neither retrace its steps nor stay its grand advance, but must still go forward till 
it has made Sovereign Justice the crowning glory of international law, and the supreme safeguard 
of international intercourse. A simple treaty of leading powers, creating the tribunal recom- 
mended in the toast and providing for its proceedings and support, would, indeed, mark the be- 
- ginning of a new era of peace and progress. 

‘*The supreme achievement of civilisation is the substitution of arguments for arms—of an 
urarmed judge for a military commander—of the voice of justice for the edict of force; and this 
is true as well ofnations as of men. Alike for both in the swift-coming years will the paths of 
law and duty prove to be the highways of prosperity and power." 


The application of the scientific spirit to matters of religion in both philosoph- 
ical and historical questions is fast spreading through our universities. It is car- 
ried out in the Summer-School of Theology at Cambridge, Mass., which will meet 
on July sth, and the general favor with which its lectures have been received is a 
hopeful sign of the times 


The Countess de S. Canavarro, who founded a Buddhist convent in Ceylon 
already described in 7he Open Court, has gone to India, and is at present working 
in behalf of Buddhism in Buddha Gay4A, the place where the Buddha Gayd temple 
stands as a memorial of the spot in which the ascetic Gautama attained to enlight- 
enment. 

The Countess is active in organising the Maha-Bodhi Society of Buddha 
Gay4, which serves as a centre of all the Maha-Bodhi societies in Buddhist coun- 
tries, and publishes the A/aha-Bodhi Fournal She proposes to erect a small tem- 
ple of modest architecture, in ancient style, which shall contain a Buddha statue, 
that in its way will be unique. She proposes to have it carried out, not in the 
traditional style, but according to modern taste. It will be done in Parian marble, 
carved by an American artist, in the United States of America. 


The article on ‘‘ Paganism in the Roman Church,” which appears in the pres- 
ent number of 7he Ofen Court, is the first chapter of a large work by the Rev. 
Mr. Trede, entitled Das Heidenthum in der rimischen Kirche, Bilder aus dem 
religiisen und sittlichen Leben Siiditaliens, published in four parts by Friedrich 
Andreas Perthes, of Gotha. Pastor Trede has spent many years in Southern Italy, 
and gathered for his book a vast amount of interesting material relating to the pop- 
ular religion, folklore, and religious antiquities of this historic country. 


Some of the cuts in Dr. Carus’s article on ‘‘ Plato and the Cross” in the pres- 
ent number are from 7he Ofen Court of November, 1898. They were there used 
to illustrate the Greek idea of salvation, and not with special reference to the his- 
tory of the cross. They have been reprinted for the convenience of the readers. 
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